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Editor’s 
Introduction 


Frances O’ Neill 
Co-Editor 


Northern Illinois University 


As part of a comprehensive review of our practices and goals at the 
Journal of Thought, Diann Musial and I have solicited the advice and 
suggestions of our editorial advisory board. While this process has 
generated a number of worthwhile ideas, I am surprised that noone has 
suggested that we occasionally include an illustration in our pages. 
Perhaps I feel strongly about this because I know just the picture to 
precede the pieces in this issue. 

It is a charcoal and ink sketch by Vanessa Bell of her sister Virginia 
Woolf. Woolf is seated, one might almost say slumped, into the corner of 
a large armchair. An open book has slipped to her knee held by a slim 
hand languidly stretched to halt its further progress. The pose, the book, 
the hand are all so characteristic of Virginia Woolf that most viewers fail 
to notice that where her sister’s face should be Vanessa Bell has laid 
down a pale, featureless wash. 

We might take this absence of face as visual confirmation of the 
postmodern denial of essentialism. There is no “real” Virgina Woolf, the 
postmodernist would argue; she sits quietly awaiting perhaps the arrival 
of another to help her, through words and conversation, consitute one of 
her multiple “I’s, a yet-to-be invented self. I’m not at all sure that Woolf 
would quarrel with this postmodern take on her portrait. 

In fact, she may very well have supplied a similar self-portrait in her 
novel The Waves. Some critics have suggested that the six characters, 
whose alternating monologues provide the novel’s structure, are multi- 
farious aspects of the author’s persona. Certainly those familiar with 
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Woolf’s autobiographical writings and her journals will recognize the 
flirtatious Jinny; Susan who is obsessed by childbirth; the intellectual 
Neville; Louis who is ridiculed as Other for his foreign birth; and the 
verbally adept Bernard. 

But it is the sixth character, Rhoda, who is pictured in Vanessa Bell’s 
sketch. “I have no face,” Rhoda repeatedly asserts. To test her own reality 
she must push hard against the wooden foot of her bed. She cannot cross 
a puddle, terrified lest what little grasp she has of her selfhood will be 
drained away into the muddy depths and she will be left, an empty husk. 

Was Virginia Woolf our first postmodern writer? I doubt that literary 
critics would support that view. It is clear, however, that in The Waves, 
she has engaged such postmodern themes as the created self, the 
marginalization of the Other, and the importance of language to the 
social construction of multiple subjectivities. The postmodern preoccu- 
pation with Voice was her preoccupation. How to be heard? What is one’s 
authentic voice? “Am I all ofthem? Am I one and distinct?” Bernard asks. 
Thus, I think Woolf would enjoy this issue; each author has, from a 
variety of perspectives, considered the problem of face and voice. And, 
like the characters in The Waves, the five pieces come together to present 
a multifaceted whole. If the real protagonist in The Waves was Woolf 
herself, the subject of this issue is surely society itself. 

In her piece, “Disturbing the Subject of Educational Discourse,” 
Cynthia Levine-Rasky considers the impact of what she calls the psycho- 
logical paradigm of individualism on teachers attempting to overcome 
the contingent effects of racism, sexism, or economic inequity in their 
classrooms. She counters this paradigm with a postmodern view of 
contradictory subjectivities—there is no single answer to the question, 
who am I?—and discusses the implications of such a view for educational 
practice. 

The blank wash left by Bell, suggests Levine-Rasky, may be filled in 
with multiple and contingent features. But what ifan artist with malevo- 
lent intent forcibly daubs at the wash leaving in its place a face, distorted 
and grotesque? Alan Wieder, in “South Carolina School History Text- 
books Portrayals of Race During Reconstruction: An Historical Analy- 
sis,” illustrates this practice in his analysis of state history texts from the 
turn of the century to the present. The ideology of white superiority is 
maintained by presenting South Carolina history’s black protagonists as 
ineffectual, inferior, and unduly influenced by nefarious agents of the 
North. Wieder’s work supplies graphic confirmation of the Foucaldian 
notion that power resides with those who succeed in defining the Other. 

“Negotiating Boundaries: Conflict, Personal Loyalties, and the Poli- 
tics of Diversity” by Marisa Alicea, David Shallenberger, and Alice Fol- 
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well Stanford is acompelling and personal account of the efforts the three 
authors have made to define themselves to one another. In an exchange 
of letters, a genre I suspect unique to these pages, the authors employ 
candor and personal courage in their efforts to make their own distinc- 
tive voices heard and understood, to supply unique features to the bland 
wash they contend is often the result of too glib an acceptance of the idea 
of multiculturalism. 

Barbara Thayer-Bacon argues that education must provide opportu- 
nities for the cultivation of one’s personal voice. Echoing Woolf's concep- 
tion in The Waves, Thayer-Bacon contends that satisfactory social know- 
ledge is possible only when all voices are allowed to be heard and to make 
their contribution to the social construction of knowledge. However, she 
goes on to suggest that our traditional reliance on reason and logic as the 
foundations of critical thinking has caused us to overlook the importance 
of voice. Drawing on the work of such theorists as Polanyi, Noddings, and 
Shore, and Belenky, Clinchy, Goldberger, and Tarule, Thayer-Bacon 
provides her own synthesis in “Constructive Thinking: Personal Voice.” 

Telling another’s story, as Wieder’s piece so plainly demonstrates, 
can easily lead to a distorted view of that other. For the biographer 
constructing another’s life can be fraught with perils not the least of 
which are ethical questions. How does the biographer grant maximum 
authority to her subject while maintaing the integrity of her own 
authorial voice? And to what extent does the “persona” of the intended 
audience intrude on biography? These and other questions are explored 
by Betty Franklin and Lucy Townsend in their article “Relational Ethics 
in Writing a Woman’s Life.” 

Finally, I cannot conclude these remarks without noting how pleased 
I think Virginia Woolf would be that six of the eight contributors to this 
issue are women. Although this was purely happenstance, it is an indica- 
tion of how vital a role women are now playing in the academic world. For 
the author of A Room of One’s Own and Three Guineas, this could only 
have been a source of the most profound satisfaction. 
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Disturbing the Subject 
of Educational Discourse 


Cynthia Levine-Rasky 
York University 


Central to any discussion of traditional educational theory and prac- 
tice is the paramount concern for the development of the individual. The 
discourse is one of an essential self, posited as the naturalized, autono- 
mous, and “authentic” core of any personality structure. In the version 
of developmental psychology embraced by educators, the discourse en- 
compasses such specific notions as self-concept, -esteem, -development, 
-actualization, and the achievement of personal potential. This image 
stands in contrast to inter-disciplinary theorizing on the “nature” of the 
subject, subjectivity, and identity. Contemporary writers are interested 
in deconstructing the universalized and atomistic self the image of which 
is ubiquitous in the liberal-humanist paradigm operative in education, 
psychology, and all other social sciences. Rather than providing a com- 
prehensive review of these debates, I intend to articulate a few of the 
more salient ideas and implications in this body of work. I seek to replace 
the psychologically informed model of human development, personality, 
and an essential human nature with a “postmodern” one of the social self 
as agent embedded within a panorama of social structures and practices, 
and of subjectivity as fragmented and contradictory. Due to the burgeon- 
ing of theoretical writing in the area of subjectivity and identity, es- 
pecially as they are represented in works centred upon issues of gender, 
race, and class, it is only possible for me to present these ideas in a selec- 
tive way. 

The image of the individual is most consciously evoked among 
teacher candidates who are indoctrinated into the ideology of child- 
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centerdness through the works of such theorists as Jean Piaget, Erik 
Erikson, Friedrich Fréebel, and other enduring liberal humanists who 
are still represented as canonical figures in contemporary educational 
thought. Even a cursory examination of reading lists for introductory 
survey courses in a Faculty of Education will reveal the dependence upon 
works based exclusively upon an individualistic ideology. At York Uni- 
versity, for example, the core courses—ED 2000.08 Practicum Seminar, 
ED 2400.03 Communication and the Education Process, and ED 2500.03 
Socialization and Human Development—require the reading of such 
works as Berk’s Child Development, Yardley’s Reaching Out and Senses 
and Sensitivity, Gordon’s Teacher Effectiveness Training, Elkind’s The 
Hurried Child, Purkey’s Self-Concept and School Achievement, and 
Labinowicz’ Piaget Primer. The objective of these courses include the 
following: “Through guided practice in communication and education 
processes, candidates develop an understanding of the importance of a 
healthy self-concept in children, the use of confluent educational strat- 
egies, leadership, and classroom management skills” “...to further the 
understanding of the developmental processes so that teachers will be 
able to adjust teaching styles and environment to meet students’ levels 
of development.” 

Let’s look at York’s ED 2400 course in more detail. The first three 
themes of the course are listed as: 


1. Increased awareness of the importance of the role of the teacher... 
2. Enhanced self-awareness and self-expression skills in the teacher... 
3. The ability to foster a healthy self-concept in children... 


These themes are followed up by introductory readings on “Humanistic 
Socio-Psychological Theory,” “The Social and Individual Origins of the 
Self,” moving on to “Self-awareness, Authenticity, and Transactions 
with Others,” and “Self-Esteem to Empower Students for Growth and 
Learning.”” 

The ascendancy of the individual is promulgated in such pivotal 
educational statements in Ontario as the Hall-Dennis Report, its age 
notwithstanding.’ Indeed, “emphasis upon the needs and interests of the 
individual child is the very essence of this Report.”* Teachers are advised 
that they will be “required to guide each child along his (sic) own critically 
determined path...[and] rely upon both their general knowledge of child 
development and on detailed observation of individuals to match teach- 
ing to the demands of children’s various stages of development.” “It is 
the right of every child,” informs the report, “to have access to a learning 
program which will lead him to develop mentally to his optimum as an 
educated person.” This point is reiterated in the conclusion in which the 
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Committee responsible for drawing up the report agrees upon “a common 
base in a child-centred continuous program of learning by discovery, 
which would bring the child to the realization of his full potential.”’ Thus 
formal education is addressed to the multi-dimensional growth of an 
emergent, inner, or essential self that presumably resides within a social 
actor commonly understood as the individual. 

In Faculties of Education, a psychological apparatus is inextricably 
linked to individualism; it “has helped to constitute the very form of 
modern individuality.”* But psychology does not work solely in a top- 
down fashion in strictly structural terms. It is enabling as well as con- 
straining; it regulates, classifies, and administers. It engenders a Fou- 
cauldian “condition of possibility” in which the category of the individual 
emerges and is normalized. Its logic becomes indisputable and immune 
to reflexive critique. Because the individual is embedded within a psy- 
chological discourse, it is accessible to disciplinary and observational 
practices and other functions of social control. Moreover, Valerie Walker- 
dine points out that the conditions which make possible the body of dis- 
course and practice of developmental psychology also produces the pos- 
sibility of child-centred pedagogy.° The discourse and the administrative 
apparatuses they engender are mutually legitimating. Analysis of prob- 
lems observed in the field of education will be confined to a psychological 
discourse, and thus will never be able to get beyond the limits of the 
transcendental unitary subject. 

The dichotomy of the individual and society is unproblematized : as 
they.are assumed to be conceptual singularities; their interface complex 
yet confluent. The social realm in educational psychology is nothing more 
than a sum of its individual membership; the individual, in turn, has an 
asocial core. Thus the social and the individual are complementary. Both 
concepts are rendered as elements of the natural order or of an informa- 
tion-processing structure, amenable to empirical and positivistic analy- 
ses. “It is axiomatic to developmental psychology,” Walkerdine states, 
“that there exist a set of empirically demonstrable foundations for its 
claims to truth about the psychological development of children, embod- 
ied in child-centred pedagogy.”’° Yet claims to theoretical and empirical 
validity do not stand outside the discourses and practices for producing 
what counts as truth. Such practices are historically constituted in rela- 
tion to existing conditions and practices. The observation that individu- 
alism itself is ensconced within discourse applies equally to the ideologi- 
cal framework that frames its confirmation thus creating, for Walkerdine, 
a regime of truth. 

One implication an individualistic paradigm has for educational 
practice lies in the way that it informs multicultural education. Educa- 
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tion about cultural diversity—the most commonplace manifestation of 
multicultural education in the classroom—is designed to celebrate 
differences in cultural forms, histories, and contributions to North 
American society. It is optimistically expected to create an appropriate 
cultural relativism in members, and to enhance self-esteem and conse- 
quentially the academic performance of those who have been tradition- 
ally marginalized. The message is one of a romantic pluralism: “we are 
all the same underneath superficial differences.” Identity is static, and 
the locus of change, or failure, remains with the individual. Success is 
attributed to merit or exceptionality in the case of the socially margin- 
alized, and failure is attributed to personal inadequacy. The central 
problem of difference and of racism as something larger than an indi- 
vidual behavioural and attitudinal flaw is never addressed directly by 
educators, for to do so would risk the institution’s traditionally conser- 
vative role. When multicultural education fails in providing equality of 
outcome in schooling for marginalized groups of students, school agents 
may counter with having made what appears to be substantive changes 
and feel justified in placing the blame upon students who in their eyes are 
too unwilling, unmotivated, or unappreciative to respond to such re- 
forms. 

Since a psychological model of the individual does not include a 
political dimension, nor a fully social dimension for that matter, it fails 
to account for the affects of the sociopolitical sphere upon subjects" or for 
the resistance of agents or of the way these phenomena are mutually 
constitutive. Individualism does not have much to say about the causes 
of inequality of student outcomes, to cite one example, beyond that which 
is circumscribed by the educational discourse of motivation, differential 
behaviour and developmental characteristics, family socialization pat- 
terns, group and individual differences, attitudes, and personal aspira- 
tions. Teachers cannot “see” beyond the psychological paradigm that 
leads them to superficial understandings of their students who belong to 
visible minorities, their “successes” notwithstanding.” 

The primacy of individualism does not permit an understanding of 
racism and sexism as causal agents of inequality, nor of a changing 
economy rendering many forms of work superfluous, nor the persistent 
silencing of experience and histories of groups judged as different, nor 
the contradiction between the rhetoric of equality, the celebration of 
difference, and unjust educational practices, nor of an unwillingness on 
the part ofthe dominant culture to examine its own responses to minority 
groups. Psychological discourse necessarily excludes alternative concep- 
tions that stand in opposition to liberal-humanism’s project of the cele- 
bration of individualism. This critique engages the concept of Gramscian 
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hegemony. In this sense, hegemony works to circumscribe the limits of 
moral possibility and to suppress alternative perspectives so that con- 
sent from “civil society” is successfully won.'* Dissected, liberal human- 
ism and its confluence with the discourse of capitalism has systemati- 
cally ignored feminine and nonutilitarian elements of the self.'‘ In short, 
the individualism of liberal-humanism is complicit with the status quo 
while mounting a positive yet purely rhetorical project of personal 
transformation. Yet change will not take place if the same object of 
change is represented and reproduced, but only if the object of transfor- 
mation itself is reformulated so that it defies the individual-society 
dualism.’ 

The mainstrear theoretical individualism such as that found in 
Faculties of Educauon stands in contrast to the critique of the self 
observed in an emergent postmodern pedagogy.’ Foucauldian post- 
modernism explores the “pervasiveness, dispersion, intricacy, contin- 
gency and layering of our social practices” and the “conditions of possi- 
bility” that have regulated and normalized a discourse of the human 
subject.'* Foucault dislocates the commitment to a unified, autonomous 
self. Instead, the human subject is a fabrication of historical circum- 
stances. In Power / Knowledge, Foucault states that “subjects are gradu- 
ally, progressively, really and materially constituted through a multi- 
plicity of organisms, forces, energies, materials, desire, thought...”'* For 
Foucault, there is no “deep motive,” “creative power,” or “design” to the 
self. The self, rather, is invented, in part, through its words and works.” 
The self does not represent potential, but a range of possibilities that are 
linguistically outlined. Itis created, rather than being a natural phenom- 
enon. It reflects assumptions, definitions, and other symbolic practices 
changing dramatically as a person’s orientations and commitments 
shift. 

The process of constructing the self parallels technologies of social 
regulation of the self. According to Patrick Hutton, all of Foucault’s early 
authorship concerned the ways in which external authority shapes the 
structure of the mind.”! Policymakers, school administrators, criminals, 
the insane, and the deviant are all actors in a ritual designed to confirm 
the behavioural norms of the society at large. We indirectly constitute 
ourselves through the exclusion of these others.” Through this process, 
Foucault contends, a positive economy of human behaviour is delineated. 
It should be borne in mind that Foucault is not referring here to human 
nature, aconcept the meaning of which he would deny. There are only the 
linguistic and institutional artifacts left behind by successive genera- 
tions as each took up anew the task of creating categories to explain its 
perception of the human condition. 
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The postmodern argument regarding the deconstruction of all cat- 
egories of social and philosophic thought has been extended here to the 
concept of the unified human subject: it too is a social convention, a 
particular way of thinking buttressed both by cultural specificity and 
scholarship in the human sciences. If the individual is socially con- 
structed, a product of historical, social, cultural, and economic specificity 
rather than a social fact that transcends circumstance, what then is the 
postmodern self? The monolithic entity, the individualistic hero of mo- 
dernism capable of autonomous rationality and unified action has been 
replaced with “a host of networks and relations, of contradictory codes 
and interfering messages.”** Wexler refers to the self as a “network of 
non-synchronous signs” and Collins as a “semiotic glut”™ spawned by 
the intensified sign production of consumer society.”* The “individual 
self” is better replaced by an irreducible plurality of subjectivities, ever 
contradictory, fragmented and multifarious. The roots of this thinking 
can be traced to Lacanian psychoanalysis, that, according to Mitchell and 
Rose 


“takes the...perspective [that]; the analysand’s unconscious reveals a 
fragmented subject of shifting and uncertain sexual identity. To be 
human iis to be subjected to a law which decentres and divides: sexuality 
is created in a division, the subject is split: but an ideological world 
conceals this from the conscious subject who is supposed to feel whole 
and certain of a sexual identity.?’ 


Many writers have taken up this point. To catalogue these, Elizabeth 
Ellsworth speaks of “inhabiting intersections of multiple, contradictory, 
overlapping social positions not reducible either to race, or class, or 
gender...”** Patti Lather refers to “practices which constitute subjects in 
shifting, multiple, contradictory sites,””* and Joan Scott to a self-identity 
as “constituted and reconstituted relationally, its boundaries repeatedly 
remapped and renegotiated.”*° Teresa de Lauretis observes that “what 
is emerging in feminist writings, is...the concept of a multiple, shifting, 
and often self-contradictory identity...an identity made up of heteroge- 
neous and heteronomous representations of gender, race, and class, and 
often indeed across languages and cultures; an identity that one decides 
to reclaim from a history of multiple assimilations...”*' Chantal Mouffe 
speaks of subjects as “precariously and temporarily sutured at the 
intersection of those subject-positions.”*? Julia Kristeva writes that the 
speaking subject is “a divided subject, even a pluralized subject, that 
occupies...permutable, multiple, and mobile places.”** Julian Henriques 
and his colleagues in their important book Changing the Subject warn in 
their introduction “that subjects are dynamic and multiple, always 
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positioned in relation to particular discourses and practices and pro- 
duced by these.”** 

How do partialities and contradictions in “voice” arise? Ellsworth is 
instructive on this point: “[The] particularities of historical context, 
personal biography, and subjectivities split between the conscious and 
unconscious will necessarily render each expression of...voice partial 
and predicated on the absence and marginalization of alternative voices.”* 
Even while unavailable to experience at any given moment, these subject 
positions still have their effects on discourses and practices and thus on 
the reproduction of certain knowledges and not others.** Henriques and 
colleagues note that personal wishes and aspirations are often contradic- 
tory. Indeed, “the norm of rationality promotes the suppression of 
contradiction.”*? Women have always had to enact a multiplicity of sub- 
jectivities—as mothers, wives, consumers, workers, and so on—each a 
different subject position, each played out within different power rela- 
tions, and each within contradictory discourses. 

If we were to replace the liberal-humanist individual with postmodern 
contradictory subjectivities, what impact would it have on educational 
discourse? Postmodernism, ifread politically, contains the possibility for 
a resistance to the ultimate accountability of the individual for her 
circumstances as implied in psychological-educational discourse. It 
provides a broader framing of subjectivity as always constituted by and 
within a complex social space, its actors contradictorily characterized by 
both desire and resistance. As well, it takes into account the elements of 
power and knowledge.*® These issues are intimately tied to questions of 
race/ethnicity, gender, social class, sexual orientation, and other catego- 
ries of difference, but ina “nonsynchronous’” fashion as Cameron McCarthy 
suggests.*° Difference on any of these trajectories can be understood in 
this reformulation as a dynamic social or historical production, not a 
biological phenomenon. The liberal-humanist denial of the social signifi- 
cance and marginalization of difference is increasingly untenable be- 
cause it disqualifies the kind of analysis that would affect real change.*! 

McCarthy provides insight into this particular implication of post- 
modern subjectivities for educational discourse. He refers to the “non- 
synchronous” character of constructed subjectivities, contradictorily 
tethered as they may be to multiple sites of identity and normative 
structures. McCarthy points to the “multivocal, multi-accented nature of 
human subjectivity and genuinely polysemic nature of minority/major- 
ity relations in education and society.”*? Grounding his work on that of 
Emily Hicks,** McCarthy proposes the concept of nonsynchrony to 
explain that individuals or groups, in their relation to economic, political, 
and cultural institutions such as schools, do not share identical con- 
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sciousness and express the same interests, needs, or desires at the same 
point in time. Moreover, “the nonsynchronous approach to the study of 
inequality in schooling alerts us to the fact that different race-class- 
gender groups not only have qualitatively different experiences in 
schools, but actually exist in constitutive tension, often engage in active 
competition with each other, receive different forms of rewards, sanc- 
tions, and evaluation, and are ultimately structured into differential fu- 
tures.”“* 

There is another implication of replacing the liberal-humanist indi- 
vidual with postmodern subjectivities in mainstream educational dis- 
course. The concept of multiple and contradictory subjectivities may 
provide a resolution to the quandary of what to do with apparent 
inconsistencies and conflicts within a speaker’s narrative. Lisa Delpit 
cautions educators to maintain the perspective that students (so con- 
strued for our interests here) are experts on their own lives.*° While there 
certainly are aspects of the world of which they may not be aware, only 
they can be the authentic chroniclers of their own experience. We must 
not be too quick to deny their interpretations, or accuse them of “false 
consciousness.” A better perspective on what appears to be “incongruent” 
narratives is suggested by a postmodern framework. That narrators will 
speak from variable and conflicting subject positions of student, man or 
woman, worker, teacher, community member, reflective critic, and par- 
ticipant in a method of inquiry is reflected in postmodern thought and 
incidentally, in the concept of “multiple I’s” in the literature on narrative 
inquiry.“ 

An example is provided by Lather, who exploits the theoretical space 
opened to feminist scholarship by postmodern theories.*’ Lather focuses 
upon the multiple and contradictory responses undergraduate students 
have towards a viewing of the film Killing Us Softly. She presents a 
“deconstructive tale” as an alternative interpretation to a “critical tale” 
in which students’ journal entries on the film are read selectively for 
affirmations of women’s emancipation from oppressive social regimes. 
Such a reading is tantamount to the privileging of a metanarrative, says 
Lather.“ It obscures the acknowledgment of varieties of reactions to the 
film, some of which are antithetical to a liberatory agenda. Students 
clearly derive both pleasure and outrage from the film as well as from a 
“critical” exposure to sexist advertising on television in another exercise 
Lather assigned. There isa possible entry point here for a reference to the 
“jouissance” of contemporary French feminists. If pleasure/desire can be 
interpreted as a positively charged complicity with the signifier of the 
female body, the goal of transcendence loses clarity. If one of the sub- 
jectivities of women identifies with the pleasure derived from cultural 
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images of sexuality, this demands acknowledgment, not suppression, 
states Lather. While her teaching assistants/codifiers could make any 
number of interpretations of these students’ journal entries, Lather 
would make them aware of the dangers of attributing meanings to the 
text rather than to a production between the text and reader. Lather is 
attempting to hear the marginalized voices that are located even within 
the same person; contradictory, fragmentary voices that are silenced by 
a selective interpretation guided by the social situatedness and partiali- 
ties of the reader. Both positions are present within the makeup of the 
writer. But “critical” readings of the kind Lather’s assistants were 
tempted to make push members into the margins, silencing that part of 
them that refuse cooptation into a presumed solidarity. 

The postmodern focus on the fundamentally relational nature of 
identity results in the displacement of the static and essentialized self 
inherent in the concept of the self-determined individual with an histori- 
cally constituted and shifting self. We are seen by writers such as 
McCarthy, Lather, Ellsworth, and others I’ve mentioned, to live in webs 
of multiple representations of class, race, gender, language, and social 
relations; meanings of these categories vary even within the same in- 
dividual. The goal becomes one not of a necessary unification or recon- 
ciliation of subjectivities, but the promotion of a new form of individual- 
ity that would be confluent with the multifariousness of self-identities. 
The consequence of replacing the psychological self with postmodern 
subjectivities does not dislocate an interest in the social welfare of 
children implicit in the project of education. The opening up of the dis- 
course of education permits entry of the subject-in-context, and creates 
a space in the educational arena in which it may express itself, not as a 
romanticized individual capable of autonomous action, but as a constel- 
lation of subjectivities, with dynamic and unpredictable attachments to 
a variety of identities and value systems. 

This admission can paradoxically enable in educators the responses 
of acceptance and caring they deem desirable in an individualistic model, 
though not toward a closure of knowledge as in the mainstream dis- 
course. To accept multiple and contradictory subjectivities is to accept 
the possibility of incommensurable difference, particularly necessary 
when an educator’s sensibilities compel her to hear the “tiny, invisible 
text”*® of a student’s narrative, a narrative that in the case of the socially 
marginalized contains accounts of inequality and racism/sexism/classism, 
disillusionment, and struggle with institutionalized discrimination, ac- 
companied by a contradictory opposition and complicity. Lather con- 
cludes that “our pedagogic responsibility then becomes to nurture this 
space where students can come to see ambivalence and differences not 
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as obstacles, but as the very richness of meaning-making and the hope 
of whatever justice we might work toward.”° Thus an intended conse- 
quence of a postmodern critique of educational discourse may be the 
possibility of forming collectivities, not on the basis of a harmony of 
interests, but of a problematized alliance building. 
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Introduction 


This essay is part of a larger study of the treatment of race in South 
Carolina school history textbooks. Consideration of the history of the 
state that South Carolinians have learned through South Carolina his- 
tory textbooks might help to explain the white racism that is an historical 
and current part of life in South Carolina and the rest of the nation. This 
essay will examine the portrayal of race during Reconstruction, begin- 
ning with the textbooks South Carolina children read at the turn of the 
century and concluding with the two books that are used at the present 
time. 


Background 


The South Carolina legislature passed laws in 1895 that made school- 
ing compulsory for the state’s children. The timing of this legislation cor- 
responds to similar laws throughout the country. What makes the timing 
of the legislation interesting in South Carolina is that it corresponded 
with a flurry of laws that are now referred to as South Carolina’s Black 
Codes of 1895. These laws severely limited the lives of African Americans 
in the state and, of course, the school legislation was directed only at 
white children. One of the subjects the state mandated was South 
Carolina history. South Carolina was in concert with the rest of the 
country at this time, as most states were beginning to require history 
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classes as part of the school curriculum. Frances Fitzgerald designates 
the 1890s “as the Quatrocento of American history text writing.”! Fitz- 
gerald’s book, America Revised: History Schoolbooks in the Twentieth 
Century, lays important groundwork for this study. While Fitzgerald’s 
work is an extensive analysis of the content and changes of history 
textbooks throughout the 20th century, the book’s importance for our 
work is Fitzgerald’s sensitivity to the significance of tone in the texts that 
she reviewed. 


In some general sense, this may be the truth of the matter: what sticks 
to the memory from those textbooks is not any particular series of facts 
but an atmosphere, an impression, a tone. And this impression may be 
all the more influential just because one cannot remember the facts and 
arguments that created it.” 


The same point is made in I. A. Newby’s book, Black Carolinians: A 
History of Blacks in South Carolina from 1895 to 1968. Newby’s writing, 
though, is specific to South Carolina, race, and public school histories. 


This was not a harmless exercise of the sort that makes public school 
history an agency for disseminating ordinary patriotic pieties. It was a 
serious business with serious results for both races. It inculcated in 
white Carolinians a set of historical “truths” that were always an 
obstacle to racial reform, while it poisoned, or sought to poison, the 
minds of blacks with assertions of their own inferiority and worthless- 
ness.’ 


Newby’s analysis is a powerful illustration of the importance of tone 
in historical writing. He becomes even more critical and we will return 
to that part of his work below. In his chapter titled “White Supremacy,” 
he provides a short description and critique of South Carolina school 
history textbooks. The rest of this essay will examine both the tone and 
the content of these textbooks as they address race in the time of Re- 
construction. 


The Textbooks 


The legacy of South Carolina school history textbooks begins with 
William Gilmore Simms in the late 19th century. The Simms textbooks 
were updated and revised by Simms’ granddaughter, Mary C. Simms 
Oliphant, through the 1960s. Other early 20th century books included 
John J. Dargan’s School History of South Carolina, John Langdon 
Weber’s Fifty Lessons in the History of South Carolina, John Chapman’s 
School History of South Carolina, and Henry Alexander White’s The 
Making of South Carolina. Presently, there are two texts that are 
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approved by the State Department of Education: Lewis P. Jones’s South 
Carolina: One of the Fifty States and Archie Vernon Huff, Jr.’s The 
History of South Carolina In the Building of the Nation.‘ 


Turn-of-the-Century Texts 


Four South Carolina history textbooks were used in the schools early 
in the 20th century. All four are cited above and the general presentation 
of each text corresponds to the description Fitzgerald provides of turn- 
of-the-century American history textbooks.’ There are attempts at 
personal portraits, but the prevalent tone is dry and the books attempt 
rather orderly, sometimes even numbered, presentations of historical 
events. 

However, all four of the turn-of-the-century textbooks have an 
extremely harsh tone when they describe Reconstruction. For Dargan it 
is titled “The Dark Days” while Weber has a section titled “The Reign of 
Plunderers.” Dargan has a 12-page chapter that is extremely critical. 


So there came early into this field, to ply their nefarious arts; the “car- 
pet-bagger”—the soulless oppressor from the North —and the “scala- 
wag”—the soulless plunderer from the South—and for nearly ten years 
in South Carolina ‘they robbed while they pretended to rule; they 
plundered while they professed to protect,’ until the State became so 
reduced in material strength and so dispirited under the heavy weight 
of such conditions that it was known as the ‘Prostrate State.” 


The above quotation begins on page 151 and ends on 153. On 152 isa 
photograph titled, The “Black” (Radical) Legislature. Dargan’s descrip- 
tion of the legislators is as follows. 


It was quite bad enough to have ignorant negroes in the Legislature as 
a law-making power, as judges in our highest and our lowest courts, 
presiding over our Senatorial bodies and serving as Speakers of the 
House of Representatives, and as Members of Congress.’ 


Midway through the chapter Wade Hampton rides in as the rational 
white hero—much the way Newby describes white South Carolinians 
treatment of heroes and very similar to Dargan’s own portrayal of South 
Carolina abolitionists that I have mentioned above. Dargan describes it 
as the “overthrow of that ‘blackest abomination.”* He concludes his 
section on Reconstruction with a discussion of the Ku Klux Klan that 
begins with Dargan stating the necessity of historical honesty. 


It is not proper, nor will a faithful historian try, to evade matters of error 
on the part of the people of whom he writes; and if we conceived that 
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there were great errors and outrages committed in the Kuklux Klan 
movement, we should feel none the less under obligations to give it a 
place in this history, frankly telling of the injury done by its existence.? 


Dargan’s presentation of the Klan then continues with the views of two 
South Carolina Klan leaders; the first, General N. B. Forrest, who 
Dargan writes “is universally regarded as one of the loftiest and most 
chivalrous characters in American history.”!° The second was General 
John B. Gordon, who according to Dargan “was one of the most beloved 
citizens in the union.” For both Generals the Ku Klux Klan was a 
defensive and necessary organization that was forced into existence to 
“protect the white people ‘against dangers from the blacks, incited to 
hostility and violence by alien whites of low character.”!? We can only 
assume that Dargan believed that there was no “injury done by its 
existence.” What we can’t understand, knowing his point of view, is why 
he began his discussion of the Klan with an historical caveat. 

Weber, like Dargan, portrays duped former slaves helping the 
carpetbaggers and scalawags hurt the noble and moral lives of white 
South Carolinians. White provides a similar portrait, but his writing is 
more powerful. The following is from his discussion of black soldiers: 
“The rule of these armed negroes was a grievous burden. They were 


unjust and cruel and shot down many quiet white citizens.”’* He con- 
cludes, of course, just like Dargan and Weber, with Wade Hampton again 
coming in and saving the state. Before Hampton, though, there is a final 
discussion of Reconstruction: 


More than half of the members of the legislature were negroes, and 
most of these could neither read nor write. They spent nearly all of their 
time in the legislature stealing the money of the people. Thousands and 
thousands of dollars were taken by these black thieves. Neither the 
property nor the lives of white people were safe anywhere in the state.'* 


Finally, Chapman begins his section on Reconstruction with a subsection 
on northern reactions to the Black Codes of 1865. As he discusses the 
federal government entering South Carolina he wonders in print whether 
the Black Codes were a pretext or the reason for intrusion.’* Like the 
other texts, discussion of race ends with the coming to power of Wade 
Hampton. 

It has to be remembered that all four of the authors were white 
southerners, and with the exception of Chapman, all lived and taught in 
South Carolina. Their portraits of the atrocities that blacks “supposedly” 
committed against whites during Reconstruction supported the preva- 
lent white supremist world view. Southern writers were not alone, 
though, as it wasn’t until the 1970s that the treatment of Reconstruction 
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changed in American history textbooks throughout the country.'® 

Newby’s analysis furnishes a more localized means to analyze the 
early 20th century textbook’s portrayals of Reconstruction. We must not 
forget that this was a time period of numerous lynchings in the state, of 
Black Codes that extremely oppressed Black South Carolinians, and of 
a state legislature that in 1913 petitioned the United States Congress to 
repeal the Fifteenth Amendment with the following words. 


In return for the right to vote, resolved the Assemblymen, blacks have 
given America nothing but ‘anxiety, strife, bloodshed, and the hook- 
worm.”!? 


In concluding this section on the turn-of-the-century textbooks we again 
turn to Newby’s book, Black Carolinians, for insights into the texts we 
have analyzed above. In Newby’s chapter on Reconstruction he explains 
why white supremists cannot think about any moderation of their view. 
He concludes with the following words that might also apply to Dargan, 
Weber, White, and Chapman: 


The price of white supremacy, like the price of liberty, was eternal 
vigilance. Blacks had to be taught to resign themselves to white supre- 
macy, and the lesson, so easily forgotten, had to be regularly repeated."* 


The Simms-Oliphant Histories 


Simms first published a South Carolina history textbook for the 
state’s schoolchildren in 1840. Simms died in 1912 and his granddaugh- 
ter, Mary C. Simms Oliphant, continued the tradition ofher grandfather’s 
book by first revising and editing the text in 1917. At least one revision 
was made in each decade of the 20th century and the final edition of the 
book was published in 1970. There were some changes each decade, but 
the general tone of the textbook’s treatment of race was rather consis- 
tent. The changes will be examined below as will the general cheerleading 
tone of the Simms-Oliphant 20th century texts. It should be mentioned 
that Oliphant also wrote tourist books and travelogues on the state. 

The Reconstruction chapter in both the 1917 and 1922 editions is 
titled “South Carolina Under Radical Government.” Both begin with 
South Carolina’s benevolent attempt to give emancipated slaves some 
rights but also with the need for control: 


The State was willing to give the negro equal protection under the law, 
but was decidedly unwilling to allow him to vote and sit on juries. The 
negroes were in such large majority that giving the vote to them was not 
to be considered. The State had a tremendous problem to face in the 
sudden freeing of thousands of irresponsible, uneducated, unmoral, 
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and, in many cases brutish Africans. The people of South Carolina felt 
that they were a danger and that harsh laws were necessary to hold 
them in bounds.” 


Like the turn-of-the-century texts, the tone is quite clear in both 
editions, although the second edition is more overstated. The carpetbag- 
gers and scalawags are portrayed as thieves and plunderers and the 
freed slaves are viewed as the dupes of the carpetbaggers and scalawags. 
The following chapter in both editions is titled “Overthrow of Radical 
Government.” Both editions begin with a discussion of the need for the 
Ku Klux Klan and the federal government’s wronging of the KKK when 
they were punished for their attacks on blacks. 


Secret organizations of white men were formed in nearly all the 
conquered states of the South. The men in these organizations were 
determined to hold the freed slaves in check and to fight the evil-doing 
radicals. These secret organizations were called the Ku-Klux Klan.... 
The Ku-Klux Klan secretly decided to oppose the radicals as well as to 
protect the women and children of the State. The Ku-Klux Klan met 
only at night. They were always mounted on horses and wore caps and 
masks to conceal their faces and long white coats which covered them 
and fell down over their horses. The sight of these ghostly riders gal- 
loping by in the night was a very terrifying one to the superstitious 
negro. A visit from the Ku-Klux was sufficient in most cases to turn him 
away from his evil doing.” 


There is a great deal of discussion of black abominations and violence and 
the criminal acts of Franklin Moses. Like the turn-of-the-century texts, 
however, all is made good with the coming to power of Wade Hampton. 
A picture of a statue of Hampton on his horse appears on page 225 of the 
1922 edition.” 

In the 1932 edition of the text the sections on the carpetbaggers and 
the scalawags and the Reconstruction(Radical) government is unchanged. 
The passage on the Ku Klux Klan that is cited above added an additional 
line. “Many of the best men in South Carolina belonged to the Ku Klux 
Klan.” This is similar to Dargan’s book, but interestingly it was not 
stated nor implied in the prior edition. Hampton is again the savior, 
however; the view of the statue, which appears on page 250, is this time 
from afar with Trinity Cathedral in the background. Finally, the tone of 
the descriptions of the time preceding Wade Hampton is as harsh as the 
previous two editions. 

The 1940 edition is almost exactly the same as the 1932 book when 
addressing Reconstruction. This edition, though, offers a denigrating 
description of blacks. 
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There were more Negroes than whites in the State. The Negroes were 
uneducated. They had no knowledge of government. They did not know 
how to make a living without the supervision of the white man. They 
were so accustomed to being taken care of that they had no how to 
behave under freedom. The stole cattle and chickens and hogs, burned 
barns and stables. They were not willing to work. They were like 
children playing hookey the moment the teacher’s back was turned. 
There were many more Negroes than whites that they would have been 
in control if they had been allowed to vote. They had nearly ruined the 
State during the years they had voted. The whites were determined 
that this should not happen again. Regulations were made which pre- 
vented the Negroes from voting, and to this day South Carolina has a 
white man’s government.” 


The Reconstruction chapters in the 1958 and 1970 Simms-Oliphant 
texts are both titled “The Ordeal of Reconstruction.” Each begins by 
restating good relations between the white South Carolinians and the 
emancipated slaves—“Most of the slaves had proved their affection for 
and loyalty to their masters.”“ Both texts discuss giving blacks the vote 
as a problem that white South Carolinians had to deal with and both 
texts viewed the initial post Civil War Black Codes as a mistake. 


As it turned out, this was not a wise decision. Even more unwise were 
the laws passed by the state legislature to regulate the conduct of the 
former slaves.” 


The carpetbaggers and scalawags are again discussed, and although the 
criticism is extremely understated in relationship to the previous edi- 
tions, both the 1958 and 1970 texts reprint a grotesque Thomas Nast 
cartoon of a carpetbagger with the caption “A cartoon by Thomas Nast 
indicates the low esteem in which carpetbaggers were held.””* In con- 
trast, the 1970 edition adds the following line to its introduction of the 
carpetbaggers. “Some were no doubt well intentioned.”?’ 

Both texts are critical of the Radical legislature, albeit more subtly 
than previous texts, and critical of the ignorance of the freed blacks. The 
Ku Klux Klan is again introduced and although the message of the KKK 
as a white protector is consistent with the previous editions, the por- 
trayal is half as long and written as something that has to be stated but 
does not have to be elaborated upon. Finally, as in the other editions’ 
sections on Reconstruction, discussion ends with Hampton coming in 
and working for the good of South Carolina.” 
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The Current Texts 


Two books are currently approved by the South Carolina State 
Department of Education: South Carolina: One of the Fifty States by 
Jones and Huff's The History of South Carolina In the Building of the 
Nation. Like both the turn of the century texts and the Simms-Oliphant 
books, Jones and Huff both write on Reconstruction. The styles and the 
spirits of the texts, however, are very different. Jones, a history professor 
at Wofford College, and his editors at Sandlapper Publishing have 
produced a glitzy Madison Avenue textbook in the new tradition that 
Fitzgerald describes in America Revised. Jones’s book is not quite like the 
textbooks that Fitzgerald tells us are imitating Architectural Digest or 
Vogue, but its graphics and illustrations are much more sophisticated 
than the texts we have described above as well as the Huff book which 
is its contemporary. While Fitzgerald’s conclusion is an exaggeration 
when comparing the Jones and Huff texts, it is worth presenting. 


Whereas in the 1950s the texts were childish in the sense that they were 
naive and clumsy, they are now childish in the sense that they are poly- 
morphous-perverse. American history is not dull any longer; it is a 
sensuous experience.” 


Marketing aside, it is the Jones text, more than Huffs, that continues the 
tradition of racism in South Carolina history textbooks. Style is ironic in 
this situation because the Huff book is in the tradition of 1950s textbooks 
stylistically and is dedicated to Oliphant. Although the book is by no 
means a sensitive multicultural textbook, it does do a more thoughtful 
and equitable job in its dealing with race in South Carolina. This will 
become apparent as we review both books’ portrayals of race and Re- 
construction. 

Huff and Jones keep their same differing tones in their chapters on 
Reconstruction—the period the turn-of-the-century texts refer to as 
“Black Reconstruction.” Huff begins with a very brief discussion of black 
inclusion and reprints the disparaging Thomas Nast cartoon of a carpet- 
bagger as well as a painting of the Ku Klux Klan attacking three African 
Americans. Next to Nast’s cartoon is the question: “What was Nast’s view 
of carpetbaggers?”®” Below the Klan picture is the following description 
of the organization. “The Ku Klux Klan began as a social club and soon 
became an organization spreading terror among black freedmen.”* 
Huff's explanations are clear as is his chapter on Reconstruction. Huff 
discusses carpetbaggers, scalawags, emancipated slaves, education, the 
black church, and moderate and extreme white reactions to Reconstruc- 
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tion. Like the historians that preceded him, Huff documents Wade 
Hampton coming to power and he labels 1877-1890 as the conservative 
years. 


In South Carolina white conservatives were in power from 1877 to 1890. 
At first, they followed Hampton’s moderate racism, but later they 
sought ways to keep blacks out of politics. The Conservatives kept the 
memory of the “Lost Cause” alive while they welcomed the industrial 
age they called the New South.*” 


Huff is honest in his appraisal of Wade Hampton but except for Robert 
Small, he doesn’t examine the blacks who participated in Reconstruction 
in in any depth. Although it would be stretching the truth to call Huffs 
representation of Small an extensive portrait, he does quote Small’s 
speech at the Constitutional Convention of 1895. 


My race needs no special defense, for the past history of them in this 
country proves them to be the equal of people anywhere. All they need 
is an equal chance in the battle of life. 


Although Small is mentioned in Jones’s book, there is no mention of the 
speech cited above. Jones’s Reconstruction chapter continues with the 
same tone that was evident in his section on slavery—the continuing 


conflict between North and South. Again, it was northern attitudes that 
lead to southern resentment. “The victors were determined not so much 
to reconstruct the South as they were determined to stifle (suppress) 
antebellum attitudes and policies in the South.”™ He creates a negative 
picture of the emancipated slaves and then blames Reconstruction for 
the continuance of white racism at the present time. Is the white racism 
that exists in South Carolina in the the late 20th century the result of 
Northern and black influences during Reconstruction? Or might descrip- 
tions of emancipated slaves, like those that Jones supplies in his text, be 
a more probable cause for South Carolina racism at the present time? 
Consider his description. 


Unprepared for their new status, lacking education needed to improve 
their role in society, frustrated by being downtrodden in a region now 
itself crushed and poverty-ridden, blacks faced a bleak future despite 
their new freedom in their ‘Day of Jubilee.”* 


This isn’t to deny that there isn’t some truth in Jones’s description. The 
problem with Jones’s analysis is that it presents a totally negative view 
of the emancipated slave and imputes blame to northern whites and 
black people rather than providing an honest presentation of the horrors 
of slavery or the coming horrors of Jim Crow. 

Jones continues with an informative discussion on the carpetbag- 


% 
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gers and provides thoughtful portraits of two blacks—Richard Cain and 
Martin Delaney. He quotes a black politician on the responsibility of 
blacks in power not to become scoundrels. Interestingly he perceives no 
need for the same warning for white politicians. Again, Jones makes 
interesting choices of what is important for his readers. He covers the 
general topics that we listed above and concludes the chapter with what 
would be insightful historiography if taken at face value; unfortunately, 
itis a direct contradiction to his account of Reconstruction. Itis necessary 
to quote at length. 


For half a century, most accounts of the period were biased and often 
inaccurate. Many were written to stir fears and to strengthen white 
determination to prevent any change in the society which they had 
redeemed by ending the political reconstruction.... The manner in 
which later generations learned their history, the views and the ideas 
that people had about 1865-1877, affected their thinking, their atti- 
tudes, their prejudices, their actions. People’s understanding of recon- 
struction thus was more important than was Reconstruction itself, 
because it has had so much influence on the years since 1877. Studying 
history, you see, puts real responsibility on the reader or the student. 
Much of the grief of South Carolina in the last hundred years has come 
from its own misreading ofits history. For a state with so much decency, 
it should have been spared that.*® 


Needless to say, Jones and Huff provide very different histories of race 
and Reconstruction in South Carolina. As we have stated above, Huff’s 
book is certainly not a sensitive multicultural textbook. Itis Jones’s book, 
however, as it corresponds to the turn-of-the-century textbooks and the 
early Simms-Oliphant books, that is startling in the viewpoint it pro- 
fesses. This will be analyzed below within the context of recent histori- 
ography and multiculturalism. 


Conclusion 


This paper has reviewed the tone and content in the treatment of 
Reconstruction and race in South Carolina school history textbooks. The 
review has included 12 textbooks; four from the turn of the century, six 
editions of the state’s most famous history textbook—the Simms-Oliphant 
book, and finally the two textbooks that are currently being used in 
schools in South Carolina. Each of the book’s histories of Reconstruction 
offer insights into the views that South Carolinians are taught and hold 
on race—both past and present. 

Upon first consideration, the textbooks we have discussed are very 
similar to textbooks used in other states—both South and North—in 
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their considerations of race. This is complicated,though, because race, 
both historically and currently, is such a core issue for South Carolinians. 
Correspondence between turn-of-the-century and Simms-Oliphant South 
Carolina texts and American history textbooks is apparent if we consider 
Fitzgerald’s analysis of the latter’s work on race and more specifically 
Reconstruction. The two South Carolina books presently used, however, 
do not correspond to the changes that appeared in American history 
textbooks after 1970. This is especially true of the Jones text, but is also 
to a lesser degree true of Huffs book. 

As Fitzgerald reviewed the different texts, she found that race was 
seldom mentioned before the 1950s except in disparaging portrayals of 
slaves and black reconstructionists.*’ Where the latest South Carolina 
textbooks conflict with their American history counterparts is in pre- 
senting a general history of blacks as part of American history. Fitzgerald 
explains that once books began addressing the civil rights movement 
they had to provide a more general historical treatment of African 
Americans. This was important because there had to be a context for the 
civil rights movement. This wasn’t true of the South Carolina texts. Let 
us discuss the correspondence between American history books and the 
South Carolina texts in their treatment of Reconstruction before ad- 


dressing this divergence. Fitzgerald’s composite of the treatment of 
Reconstruction in the books written before the mid-1960s or early 1970s 
has the same tone and content as the South Carolina texts. 


According to these books, Radical Reconstruction was an unmitigated 
disaster. The Reconstruction governments were imposed on the South 
with federal bayonets and were run by a lot of unscrupulous ‘carpetbag- 
gers’ and ‘scalawags.’ Instead of reconstructing the region, they pil- 
laged it. The legislatures —filled with ignorant Negroes who obeyed the 
dictates of the carpetbaggers and scalawags—engaged in an ‘orgy of 
spending.’ The legislators embezzled funds and voted themselves huge 
gold watches, imported perfume, and champagne. The tremendous cor- 
ruption of these governments, combined with the anarchy caused by 
bands of Negroes roaming the countryside, finally forced Southerners 
to take action. The use of violence by the Southerners was deplorable, 
but the Northerners could not have expected the Southerners to submit 
to Negro rule, and the Ku Klux Klan had a worse reputation than it 
deserved.** 


The only variation in the South Carolina texts is that the turn-of-the- 
century books and the first four editions of Simms-Oliphant do not 
include lines like; “The use of violence by the Southerners was deplor- 
able.” The content that Fitzgerald presents as well as the tone parallel 
the South Carolina texts. Like the South Carolina books, the American 
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history textbooks viewed the end of Reconstruction as good for both the 
south and the nation. Interestingly, Fitzgerald’s discussion of two texts— 
one the famous David Saville Muzzey book and the other from progres- 
sive Willis Mason West—presents the following analysis that is in com- 
plete accord with the South Carolina books. 


The intellectual heirs of Charles Sumner and Henry Adams gushed 
sentimentally about the decline of the great plantations and the trials 
of Southern womanhood.” 


Finally, Fitzgerald discusses a total change in the treatment of Re- 
construction that occurred in American history textbooks in the mid- 
1960s. It is worth quoting at length for two reasons; first, it is such a 
complete change in tone and analysis, and secondly, the last Simms- 
Oliphant text as well as both the Jones and Huff books that are used 
today did not make the change, at least not like the one Fitzgerald 
presents. 


The Reconstruction state legislatures were dominated not by former 
slaves (only in South Carolina did the blacks have majority, and there 
in the lower house alone) but by people the white Southerners called 
carpetbaggers and scalawags, some of whom were adventurers but 
many of whom were sincere reformers. Corruption existed in these 
governments but it existed in the South both before and after Recon- 
struction, and it was just as prevalent in the North during that period. 
Public spending was enormous mainly because there was so much to be 
done to help the freedmen and to rebuild the devastated economy of the 
South. White Southerners formed a number of secret societies to oppose 
the Reconstruction governments, one of which was the Ku Klux Klan. 
To prevent the freedmen from voting, the Klan waged a campaign of 
terror against the blacks which included arson, beatings and murder.” 


It is interesting that the characterizations of race in American his- 
tory textbooks until the mid-1960s and their portrayal in South Carolina 
history textbooks are so similar. What is even more interesting, and of 
immense importance to our analysis, is where they conflicted. That the 
modern South Carolina school history textbooks’ —the 1970 edition of 
Simms-Oliphant, the Jones book, and the Huff book—portrayals of 
Reconstruction did not correspond to the second composite description 
presented by Frances Fitzgerald in America Revised is significant. 
Intuitively, the traditional analysis of Reconstruction hints at a contin- 
ued white racism in South Carolina school history textbooks. We will 
again rely on the work of Newby for further analysis. 

White racism is obvious in Fitzgerald’s analysis of American history 
books. This is certainly true in the discussions of Reconstruction in the 
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textbooks written before the mid-1960s. It is also true of the turn-of-the- 
century South Carolina texts, the Simms-Oliphant texts, and both the 
Jones and Huff books—the latter to a lesser degree. The textbooks ig- 
nored the white racism of the people of South Carolina. In fact, the heroes 
in the textbooks that South Carolina children have read (and read today) 
have often made their name because of their white supremist acts. The 
perfect example is Wade Hampton, the post-Reconstruction hero in all of 
the texts we reviewed. Newby discussed Hampton as well as Calhoun 
and Tillman as state heroes: 


Hampton might be the great white hero who ‘redeemed’ Carolina from 
Radical Reconstruction, but to black Carolinians ‘redemption’ was the 
end of a hopeful experiment in interracial democracy and the first step 
toward a counterrevolution of disfranchisement, white supremacy, and 
wholesale racial abuse.*! 


Newby’s position in Black Carolinians is that the general histories as 
well as the school histories were written to sustain and promote both 
white supremacy and white racism. We’ve already read his analysis of 
Dargan—he is equally critical of Simms-Oliphant and he concludes his 
analysis of both the turn-of-the-century texts and Simms-Oliphant with 
the following statement: 


they reveal a great deal about how the history of South Carolina was 
used as a tool of white supremacists. The history they presented was lily 
white. Most of them do not mention a single black by name; when blacks 
are discussed it is only in a disparaging context. Carolinians are white 
people.... The student, white or black, who absorbed and accepted the 
information in these books had no understanding of his state or its 
people. He had instead a set of biases which interfered with a clear 
comprehension of past and present.*” 


Unfortunately, the same statement can be made about the last 
Simms-Oliphant book and the present texts in their treatment of race 
and Reconstruction. Although the assertion would have to be somewhat 
tempered in consideration of Huff's text, the basic message—both con- 
tent and tone—of each of these books could be included with the other 
texts Newby analyzed. Might it be that the portraits of race and Recon- 
struction that South Carolina children read (both in the past and pre- 
sent) in their South Carolina history textbooks are part of our continuing 
white racism? Might it be that South Carolina school history textbooks 
—from the turn of the century to the present—are written as white racist 
therapy? We know from our analysis that the treatment of race and 
Reconstruction throughout the textbooks is quite racist—sometimes 
graphically while other times more subtly. We know that throughout the 
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texts white South Carolinians are seldom held accountable for their ra- 
cist acts. Although left with more questions than answers we are for- 
tunate to have Newby’s work as a guide. What that guide as well as our 
own analysis tells us is that the time is long overdue for us to erase the 
racism that still appears in South Carolina school history textbooks. 
Even more importantly, it is time that we address the racism that is still 
an unfortunate South Carolina and American reality. 
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Conflict, Personal Loyalties, 
and the Politics of Diversity 
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[T]heoretical pluralism also has its political correlative: seeking to un- 
derstand everybody’s point of view quite often suggests that you yourself 
are disinterestedly up on high or in the middle, and trying to resolve con- 
flicting viewpoints into a consensus implies a refusal of the truth that 
some conflicts can be resolved on one side alone. 

—Terry Eagleton! 


I cannot afford to believe that freedom from intolerance is the right of 
only one particular group. And I cannot afford to choose between the 
fronts upon which I must battle these forces of discrimination, wherever 
they appear to destroy me. And when they appear to destroy me, it will 
not be long before they appear to destroy you. 

—Audre Lorde? 


Oh you that love clear edges more than anything watch the edges that 
blur. 
—Adrienne Rich*® 


Terms such as “diversity,” “cross—culturalism,” and “multiculturalism” 
have become extremely hot sellers in academia.‘ Many colleges and 
universities are actively seeking to diversify their faculty—at least 
across racial and ethnic lines. Traditional departments have added 
courses to their curriculum in African-American studies, women’s 
studies, gender studies, and multicultural studies, and—in a few cases— 
-—gay studies. The move away from an ethnocentric focus to include 
points of view and experiences of those who have been traditionally 
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marginalized, stereotyped, and/or erased altogether from the American 
consciousness represents potentially powerful and significant progress 
toward a more egalitarian and just society. However, the ease with which 
our society bandies around the idea of diversity belies the deeper, more 
difficult reality—the issues that arise whenever people begin to examine 
similarities and negotiate difference. The term “diversity” is, after all, 
essentially apolitical, and its use requires no critique of the social sys- 
tems and oppression. Because it is such an allegedly apolitical term, it 
helps to pacify rather than express criticism of oppression and injustice. 

We are concerned that the trendiness of diversity may create an en- 
vironment that makes it easy to ignore the complexities of racism, sex- 
ism, homophobia, and other forms of oppression. The surge of racism and 
the appearance of hate groups on campuses and in cities throughout the 
country is an alarming and puzzling symptom of our inability or unwill- 
ingness to tackle the issues substantially. 

The disjunction between the rhetoric of diversity and the realities of 
increasingly oppressive practices and structures radically calls into 
question the nation’s intent, and indeed, its potential for embracing 
multicultural diversity. Our purpose here is not to dispute the usefulness 
of both the rhetoric and the progress that has been made by proponents 
of multicultural diversity and social justice. Instead, we want to uncover 
some of the more personal reasons many of us never move beyond the 
rhetoric. Because diversity is such a popularized issue, we believe it is in 
danger of becoming merely a flag of chic or progressive education as 
departments rush to hire ethnic minorities and add multicultural texts 
to their course syllabi without a deeper inquiry into the roots of oppres- 
sion and the personal cost of such inquiry.° Embracing multicultural 
diversity means embracing conflict. There is, we believe, more at stake 
than the addition of a Latino or Gay reading to a course syllabus; our 
personal territories, our boundaries, our loyalties, our desires are all 
challenged and called into question as we attempt to move toward a 
dismantling of exclusive privilege and a fuller realization of justice. 

We think that dialogue is one (among other) significant means of 
getting at the complexities that encompass a deployment of multi- 
culturalism. Dialogue is important because oppression is always a 
system of interlocking mechanisms (never a monolithic one-issue phe- 
nomenon); dialogue allows us to see how oppressions intersect and con- 
nect, and thus, to find deeper, personal, reasons to engage in further 
conversation, inquiry, and change. However, the term “dialogue” itselfis 
problematic. It is too easy to stand outside another’s life in judgment, 
falling into what Marilyn Frye calls “arrogant perception.”° What mas- 
querades as dialogue occurs in a monologic context where no shared or 
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common understanding occurs. Indeed, many have adopted a diversity 
perspective for primarily exploitative reasons. Frequently, for corporate 
America and universities, people of color represent future markets. 
Dealing with diversity becomes essential for the survival of many 
organizations, but the dialogue under these conditions is rarely genuine 
or empowering. In other cases, dialogue may simply function as a way for 
those in positions of privilege to assuage our guilt, as in “at least we’re 
listening and sympathizing.” Dialogue can and should allow us to un- 
mask and understand our own biases, assumptions, and privilege. A 
dialogue that is empowering is not simply an activity, but a process, one 
that involves listening, confrontation, change, and action. Clearly dia- 
logue is but one part of a dynamic that, at its most effective, only 
contributes to personal and institutional change. Dialogue alone can 
become an excuse for political quiescence. We believe that although ideas 
can change actions, structures need to change, in many cases, before 
ideas will follow. 

In this paper, we will offer an example of an extended personal inter- 
change among us within our own academic context that demonstrates 
the kind of conflict arising out of what we consider to have been (and 
continues to be) an empowering dialogue, a process that caused us to 
rethink and reaffirm our own commitments to multiculturalism, but not 
without a painful examination of the ways we tend to hang on to our 
individual agendas, as well as how we reproduce and comply with op- 
pression. Writing to each other, talking with each other, provided ways 
of moving beyond the glamour of diversity and multiculturalism as is- 
sues, and into the more gritty realm of lived oppression and conflict. 

At the core of the struggle against oppression is, we believe, a need 
for the kind of ongoing interchange that will lead to concrete and signi- 
ficant action. We in the United States live with a legacy of contradiction. 
The fact that our country was founded on imperialism and slavery is 
complicated and easily masked by the concomitant and ongoing founding 
rhetoric of freedom and justice. While there may have been progress in 
the last 30 years, it has clearly fallen short of the mark. Since the 1950s 
issues of racial injustice have undergone increasing scrutiny in our 
country and have contributed to the creation of an environment in which 
other disenfranchised groups have found voice. The struggles of the 
1950s and 1960s were fueled primarily by confrontations that ultimately 
led to a dialogue that was new to many. The intervening 30 years have 
significantly changed that dialogue. The landscape of oppression has 
become more complex; the country is more diverse and racism is no 
longer simply a black and white issue: Latinos, Asians, Native Ameri- 
cans and others have made that abundantly clear. The gay and lesbian 
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community has also found new voice in the last two decades, a voice that 
has intensified in the onslaught of AIDS. Clearly what began as a dia- 
logue and action around racism has expanded, taking on new dimensions 
and demanding renewed commitment. 


Conflict and Dialogue: A Personal Exchange 


The School for New Learning, acollege for adults within DePaul Uni- 
versity, espouses a commitment both to collaborative learning and 
diversity. Therefore, it is no surprise that we chose to put significant 
attention on improving the ways we were reaching culturally diverse 
constituencies, and that one of the overriding mechanisms we elected to 
implement with this process was a task force comprised of faculty, staff, 
and students. 

This article is not about the nitty-gritty work of that task force, but 
rather an important outgrowth of it: a personal interchange, through 
letters, between a straight Latina, a white gay male, and later, amarried 
white woman, three people who are different in race, gender, and sexual 
orientation. At the point of deciding the actions the task force would take, 
sharp differences arose. David believed we needed to start with a clear- 
eyed look at the needs and perspectives of our constituents before 
starting any processes of change. Marisa questioned whether the largely 
white middle-class constituency within the institution (students, fac- 
ulty, alumni, staff) were in a position to make those kinds of assessments. 
She felt an urgency to move ahead quickly to address concrete social 
problems that, as she pointed out, we already knew existed. Ann’s 
assumptions about the task force had to do with the intellectual explo- 
rations the task force would entail, and she hoped for a rigorous look at 
the theoretical issues involved in those explorations. Because of a 
willingness (and desire) to listen carefully to each other, the three of us 
were challenged to move far beyond our initial assumptions and goals. 
These letters, we believe, illustrate both the challenges and the growth 
that came though an intimate dialogue about diversity between people 
who ostensibly shared common goals, but whose different backgrounds, 
experiences, and loyalties have led them to different priorities. 

Our suspicions that adding a veneer of cultural diversity simply 
defers the issue of conflict and never really gets at the kind of profound 
personal and social change that multiculturalism implies was under- 
scored as we began our work. We discovered that underneath the cele- 
bration of differences and similarities there persisted significant con- 
flict. The three epigraphs at the beginning of this article represent, in 
some ways, points of view with which we have separately agreed and 
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disagreed. Audre Lorde argues that “oppression and the intolerance of 
difference come in all shapes and sizes and colors and sexualities; and 
that among those of us who share the goals of liberation and a workable 
future for our children, there can be no hierarchy of oppression.”’ 

Is attempting to create a more multicultural environment simply a 
form of political pluralism where conflicts are eclipsed and competing 
priorities neutralized in the service of resolution, but at the expense of 
social change? And what of our own boundaries and personal loyalties? 
What are the “edges that blur” for each of us? What are the edges that 
need to stand? The three of us have not resolved these questions, nor may 
we ever, but posing them has forced us to clarify our own understanding 
of multiculturalism, an understanding that shares similarities as well as 
differences among us. 

When Marisa discussed dropping out of the task force because of her 
divided loyalties, and her sense of conflict with David’s priorities, Ann 
suggested that she and David write to each other as a means of com- 
municating their conflicts and, perhaps, arriving at a workable under- 
standing. Marisa and David wrote a series of sometimes painful letters, 
and invited Ann into the reading of the letters and further dialogue. 
Because the letters were initially between David and Marisa, Ann’s role 
in this interchange is less visible, although her letter following David and 


Marisa’s reflects her perspective and struggle as well. As we will discuss 
below, however, the letters provided a beginning point only, from which 
the three of us then moved into ongoing dialogue. What follows are the 
letters, after which we will discuss both the problematic and hopeful 
implications of the process and beyond. 


The Letters 


September 30, 1991 
Dear David, 

I went to see Boyz in the Hood this last weekend. I rarely cry at 
movies, but I did during this one. I’m not sure if you have seen it, but it 
is a movie about Black on Black crime, about oppression, poverty, and 
despair. It depicts the difficulty of ghetto life from a Black male perspec- 
tive. I guess having grown up inthe inner city and still living there makes 
me realize that this movie is all too real. 

Mostly what I feel when I see a movie like Boyz in the Hood is a sense 
of urgency. 

Playing house and riding my bike around the block were not typical 
activities for me as a child. I sometimes found myself maneuvering my 
bike around a pool of blood. Waking up in the middle of the night to gun 
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shots was a reality too. 

I have a teenager living with me. She’s left home because she and her 
father are not getting along. Her mother passed away just a few years 
back and I’m working with her now trying to get her into school. My job 
as I see it is to help my students (most of whom are already successful) 
validate their success. I know I’m paid to work with them, but I can’t help 
but think about the people in my neighborhood. I am torn. I know so 
many bright people from my neighborhood who belong here and whom 
I would like to help. 

As we come together on diversity issues, these are some of the 
realities I bring. I bring my experiences as a Latina, as a woman, and as 
someone who grew up in a poor neighborhood. It is not to say that my 
reality is any worse than the oppressed conditions of others. Oppression 
is oppression. I know this from first-hand experience not only as a person 
of color, but also as a woman. Both forms of oppression attempt to destroy 
me. 

While we may both want to create a world where differences, sexual 
orientation, races, and cultures are more widely accepted, this is not 
enough to bring us together on the issue of diversity. I know that you are 
committed to diversity as a gay man and also because of experiences you 
had when you were younger, and yet I am concerned. I also see you as a 
white male. 

My biggest concern is that I not be coopted. I do not want my concerns 
to be dismissed and ignored. How doI know that this diversity issue isn’t 
another way of once again shoving racism under the rug? How do I know 
that it isn’t another strategy so that white males can wash their hands 
of this problem? 

I see the issue of diversity as one that is too large. So, I define diver- 
sity within the context of the school. Diversity means providing opportu- 
nities within the college environment for students to become more sen- 
sitive and accepting of differences. It also means that we should be 
aggressive about recruiting disenfranchised groups. We need to provide 
services for these students and recruit diverse faculty. 

From a political perspective, it becomes necessary to prioritize. In my 
case, I must decide between working for improvement around race and 
ethnicity, and gender issues. I do the work of both, but I must admit that 
the work around race issues consumes most of my time. 

This is not an easy choice I make. I am often torn by spending more 
time on issues of race than on gender. I question whether my beliefs 
about gender are being coopted by Latino men. 

Like yourself, I do not want to get into a discussion of who’s suffering 
the most prejudice and discrimination. As I said before, I agree with you 
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that oppression is oppression, but the battles that need to be fought are 
different. I agree that we need to create bridges and that we must 
recognize that we share similar experiences. However, I think we would 
do each other harm if we did not recognize our differences. In my mind, 
maintaining a broad definition of diversity which focuses only on our 
similarities defeats the very heart of what we want to achieve. 

I don’t know how much longer I’m going to participate in the diversity 
task force. I made a decision three months ago to stay with it for a little 
longer. But I must say I still feel lost. I still sense that I’m being coopted. 
If I decide to leave the Task Force, I don’t want people to perceive that 
I am against working around other issues of diversity. It is just that there 
are too few Latinas/os in higher education. I feel I need to be careful of 
how I spend my time. 

—NMarisa 


* K* KX * *¥ 
October 3, 1991 


Dear Marisa, 

Thank you for your letter. Perhaps the most important task we have 
in doing our “diversity work” is to communicate, and you’ve done just 
that—honestly and genuinely. I hope I can respond in kind. 


I agree that our task is huge, and I, too, wonder where to put my 
energy. We live in a society that teaches us to hate, to categorize, judge, 
and denigrate. How do we fight against this? I have been fighting against 
my own racism, sexism, and homophobia for 25 years, and I wouldn’t 
presume to say that I am without prejudice; what can we do when the 
forces that teach us to oppress are so strong? My guess is that you, too, 
have your biases, for you grew up in the same world. 

AsI think about my agenda vis-a-vis diversity, lam aware that much 
of it comes out of my experience as a gay man, and I would like to share 
some of that with you. At the same time, I want to underscore that I am 
not only a gay man, that not all gay men see the world in the same way 
I do, and that there is much else in my personal history that has formed 
me. 

As you read this, you might wonder why it is so important for me to 
share myself to such an extent. Part of the reason, clearly, is compensa- 
tion for having remained hidden for so long; opening myself up has be- 
come a very important way for me to heal. As important, however, is my 
fear that you won’t accept me unless you understand me; my defensive- 
ness about this comes from having been told by members of more “ob- 
vious” (racial and ethnic) minorities that being gay did not subject me to 
“real oppression.” Since I was a white man, and since I could hide my 
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gayness, the argument went, I couldn’t understand what it was like 
being the victim of prejudice: I was more oppressor than oppressed. To 
be honest, I want you to accept that my experience is very real, very 
profound, and very painful. I am tired of being relegated to a second-class 
minority. And so, to convince you, I feel I need to share some of my 
experience with you. 

I am a white male, of course. I was raised in a liberal-California- 
professional family and was taught by my parents that everyone was 
equal, everyone deserved understanding and acceptance, and so on. Yet 
I was surrounded by other messages—of hatred, of class difference, of 
poor neighborhoods that were all black (and all on the other side of the 
freeway). I couldn’t make sense out of all of this. And then we moved to 
Peru. What stands out for me is being bowled over when I saw the poverty 
of the slums; when my mother said that there, but for the grace of God, 
go I, my mind went into somersaults. That these people were poorer, less 
educated, and living in the Third World, had nothing to do with whether 
they were “good” or “bad.” I can’t tell you how powerful that experience 
was—yet it seems so trite in the recounting. I couldn’t step back. From 
then on, in the civil rights and anti-war struggles of the 1960s and early 
1970s, I was involved. 

Then, in 1975, the single most significant event in my life happened: 
I came to accept that I was gay. Up until that point, I felt different, but 
I didn’t know why. All I knew was that I didn’t fit in. Before I was 25, I 
couldn’t accept that I could possibly be one of “those.” After I was 25, I 
couldn’t deny it anymore. 

My whole world changed. While coming out has been psychologically 
affirming for me in many ways, I’ve encountered a lot of battles, as well. 
Let me tell you what I’ve learned, as a white, gay man. 

Gay people are, for many, the most hated group on earth. The churches, 
where we are to go for comfort, may reject us. Our parents might disown 
us; if we are “allowed” to stay, we must wrestle with heterosexist propa- 
ganda and emotional abuse. We are seen by some as disgusting, per- 
verted, and criminal. We are killed and attacked on the streets of every 
city in America, and we have no neighborhood we can call our own. Even 
fellow gay men and lesbians feel threatened by us if we are too open. 

Many say we are lucky because we can keep our gayness a secret. Yet 
keeping that secret is at a huge cost. When we are in the closet we are not 
being ourselves. People make assumptions that we are heterosexual and 
a whole nasty and complicated string of lies ensues. Every time we feel 
forced to change a pronoun to suggest we are straight, every time we keep 
quiet and don’t make a comment that someone might read as saying that 
we're gay, every time we hear someone make an anti-gay commentin our 
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presence (because they assumed we'd agree), we are committing suicide. 
Our self-esteem can’t help but take a beating. And yet many of us simply 
don’t see another choice. If we’re open, we'll have to deal directly with 
hatred, prejudice, and violence. 

I'd like to be able to communicate what being in that closet is really 
like, but I’m not sure how. In my life, the fear that kept me from coming 
out until I was 25 generated all sorts of confusion and pain. I kept 
thinking I should be something other than how I felt. To this day, the first 
25 years of my life feel somewhat of a waste. 

After I came out, I couldn’t imagine hiding one more minute—and so 
I’ve been open. My wife at the time, my family, and my friends, all found 
out—from me—almost as soon as I knew. Many of them told me they’d 
rather not have known that; others asked me to leave town; others just 
stopped seeing me; and some accused me of being evil, a pervert...Still, 
I decided that I just had to be open. 

Because my gayness is invisible, however, I still have to come out 
over and over again, to new people—and every time I have to wonder 
what their reaction will be. If I tell a student, will he or she complain to 
the university and get me fired? If I tell a stranger, will I get attacked? 
If I tell a friend, will I lose that friend? Those are day-to-day, minute-to- 
minute parts of the experience of being gay. 

I would like us—you and me and all of us who are disenfranchised 
in this society—to work together. I think, in the end, we have to build 
bridges. And yet I wonder if we can. We all know what it’s like to suffer 
prejudice, and yet our individual experiences can be very different. Can 
we work simultaneously on our own issues and those of a broader society? 

We have ascary and complex challenge. We have to confront our own 
prejudices about each other, not just fight the racism, sexism, and homo- 
phobia of the Establishment. We can work independently—and maybe 
we have to at times—but if we get so isolated we develop barriers be- 
tween ourselves, we won’t be making progress. If you say you’re against 
oppression of any form, but then you oppress me because I’m gay, we’re 
no further along. 

I hope this helps you understand who I am. I think we need to work 
together. But we’ve got a lot of bridging to do before that can happen, and 
at least part of that comes from telling our stories. It’s a long hard climb. 
At an intellectual level, I realize that we need to have compassion and 
understanding; at a gut level, sometimes I’m not so open. But we've got 
no choice. 

I hope you don’t decide to leave the task force. I for one need your 
help. And I think you can learn from me. 

—David 
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October 8, 1991 
Dear David, 

Thanks so much for sharing your thoughts and feelings. I recognize 
that your experiences are classic examples of prejudice. To be denied who 
you are and rendered invisible is painful. 

I also know that others need to see the discrimination and prejudice 
that gay men and lesbian women experience. I can also see that you do 
not have a real choice in deciding whether or not to hide your identity as 
a gay man. I become concerned when Latino or Afro-American students 
try to hide their identity or refuse to examine who they are as members 
of ethnic or racial groups. To deny or be ashamed of their ethnic identity 
is similarly suicide. 

David, I’d like you to know that I want to understand the experiences 
of gay men and lesbians, but it is also important for you to know that I 
do not pretend to think that I will ever fully understand your reality. To 
be honest, I do not have the time to understand all the experiences of all 
the groups I would like. 

Asa Latina, I feel that others should understand enough to recognize 
that we must do our own thing and that our experiences do not always 
have to be communicated or understood by outsiders. What is important 
is that you trust our world view and allow us to grow within it. This is 
diversity, and this is O.K. I understand that I must give you room to grow 
and to be who you are without trying to understand, analyze, or be a part 
of your experiences. I want to give you room to explore and express your 
experiences and concerns. 

As a member ofa racial and ethnic group, it is more important to me 
that you give me room than itis that you learn the language of my country 
or understand my culture. I become concerned when people come to me 
with an attitude of “I can understand your experiences and help you.” I 
expect people to enter my experiences (my home) as a guest and with 
humility. 

My concerns about participating in the diversity task force stem not 
only from the fear of being coopted, but also from the reality that there 
are few Latinos in higher education. My community expects that I advo- 
cate on their behalf and I believe it is my responsibility. 

Dialogue alone will not bridge the gap. The problems are structurally 
rooted and we must attack the problem at its roots. 

We need to define diversity within the context of the college. This 
forces us to prioritize. Not to prioritize is to be apolitical. Historically, 
ethnic and racial groups have been systematically excluded from insti- 
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tutions of higher education. In addition, once admitted they are denied 
the services and opportunities needed to insure their success. This has 
been a huge problem for a long time. I cannot see moving to other issues 
without addressing the access and retention problem. 

Besides this, I would like to see the task force infuse our college pro- 
grams with a community perspective. We need to see community as a 
laboratory for learning, but also be accountable to community members’ 
opinions and ideas and respond positively to their needs. Our students 
need to be responsible to their communities and the community to its 
students. Faculty need to do the same. We should teach, provide service, 
and conduct research that responds to our community’s needs. We must 
stop emphasizing “individual growth over collective empowerment.”* We 
shouldn’t teach to traditional definitions of leadership. We should teach 
to community. 

Our exchange of letters has taught me more about your experiences 
than I knew before, but more importantly it has affirmed my belief that 
what we need is room to grow. I read your letter and believe that you come 
to me with a desire to understand my experiences, but you do so from 
your perspective as a gay man and as a white male. 

I want to end my letter with a story about a personal experience. 
When I was in high school getting ready to apply to colleges and uni- 
versities, I went in to see my counselor. I told her I was interested in 
attending Northwestern. Without hesitation, she told me that I would 
never be admitted and if I were I would fail. FACT: I was the class 
valedictorian and president. My counselor said that as a Puerto Rican I 
had to go to Northeastern, a small state school in the city where most 
Puerto Ricans attended. 

I applied to Northwestern anyway and was accepted. During my first 
year at NU, a fellow student told me straight out that the only reason I 
was there was because of affirmative action programs. She complained 
to me that it was not fair that her family had to pay full tuition while I 
got financial aid that covered almost all my tuition. 

For a time, I felt hurt and unsure about my status at the university. 
I began to wonder whether this woman’s comment was true and ques- 
tioned whether I really did meet the university’s requirements. Luckily, 
Irealized that my fellow classmate was wrong and that my concerns were 
unproductive and selfish. I was looking for NU’s admission criteria to 
validate me when the reality is that NU’s admission criteria had no 
relevance to me or my experiences.-If anything, they rendered me 
invisible. I also came to understand that my concerns were selfish 
because they made me focus on what “I” needed instead of what my 
community needed. 
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I learned to reject comments such as the ones my classmate made. 
They stem from fear that whites and particularly white males are losing 
their position. In the struggle for equity, they will lose their privileges. 

As I was writing this letter, I got a phone call from one of my students. 
He called because his daughter went in to see her counselor and was told 
that she should not apply to a particular university because she did not 
meet the criteria. She is an honor student. So the story is repeated. I feel 
the sense of urgency. 

—Marisa 


October 15, 1991 
Dear Marisa, 

Thank you for your letter. We’ve got a lot to talk about. 

I can accept your need not to waste your time and effort on a task 
force that isn’t contributing in a meaningful way to the needs of the 
Latino community. You’ve only got so much energy, and you need to 
apply it where it will reap the greatest benefit. I also find that I get 
stomach-wrenchingly angry when I hear your stories about the advisors 
who told you and your student’s daughter that you and she should not 
apply to particular universities. There’s a lot of work to do, a lot of bigotry 
that needs to be attacked. I hate it in any form, and I hate it most when 
it hits someone I know and care about. 

You want me to give you room, and I certainly want to do that. I want 
that kind of room, as well. And yet, all around me, I am bombarded by 
messages that say I cannot have that room—not from you, Marisa, but 
from seemingly everyone else. The people who shout “faggot” at me when 
I kiss my partner good-bye at the airport, or when we walk hand-in-hand 
on the street; the fellow academics who tell me that “gay studies” is not 
a serious field of pursuit, but rather fluff; the people who don’t allow me 
basic rights and privileges bestowed on everyone else in this country. So 
I am skeptical about “room”—I don’t know that it just exists, I think we 
have a lot of work to do before we are allowed room to be who we are. A 
colleague told me recently that I was overkilling the need to be under- 
stood, yet I don’t believe you will give me room until you understand 
something about me. 

Maybe this revolves around our groups—gays and Latinos—being 
essentially different. I am ignored and denigrated at least partially be- 
cause I am invisible, so I have to fight extra-hard to make myself known. 
Otherwise no one will feel the need to give me room. That’s a dynamic 
that I don’t think goes on for Latinos. In addition to the visibility issue, 
race and sexual orientation are also seen as very different categories, 
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leading to different judgments. 

As far as the task force is concerned, I share much of your frustration. 
I feel like this initial project has had us spinning our wheels, and I would 
like to get through this and on to some more substantial work. What 
would I like to see? I would like to see us do more serious work on im- 
proving access for disenfranchised men and women, including “bridge 
programs” to make the transition smoother; I would like to see us develop 
a mentoring program for students who are having a rough time at the 
school, in order to keep them in; I would like more sensitivity about 
“minority” issues in courses, including the use of gay, Latino, and other 
authors, and examples that are more inclusive in discussions; I would 
like to educate our students to change the world for the better for all of 
us; I would like to develop an environment where people can feel com- 
fortable being who they are and where learners (and faculty) can learn 
what it means to be different. 

That’s a lot—I think our work has to be externally and internally 
focused; idealistic and pragmatic; challenging and peaceful. How do we 
do that? I don’t know. What I do believe very strongly is that we can’t do 
it alone, like so many groups running off in different directions, working 
at cross-purposes. If you can’t work with me, I will be very disappointed— 
yet I know you have to do what you think is best. 

What I’m also conscious of is that you might well question my honest 
commitment as a white male to this work; you might not trust me as an 
ally. I understand, for I do not generally trust people who have histori- 
cally hurt gay men—fundamentalist Christians, for example. I need to 
work through my own mistrust, and I hope you’re willing to give me a 
chance. I do not want to con you, or coopt you, or dismiss you. I want to 
give you the room you need. So what I’m saying is, as much as I try to be 
aware, and concerned, and committed to this somewhat amorphous 
dream of embracing diversity, I need the help of people like you to remind 
me, guide me, point me in the right direction. 

Not to be arrogant, but I also think you need my help, as well. To 
listen to the gay experience, and what we as a community are going 
through, and how we have responded. I think you can learn something 
valuable from me, and others like me. 

I hope you stay on the task force. Let’s finish up the study quickly and 
with commitment to those who are sharing their views with us. And let’s 
get to the real work. Let’s put our heads together and put forth a forceful, 
genuine, and serious plan to change the institution. I think we both agree 
that we can’t let it stay the way it is. Now we have to figure out what it 
is we want it to be. 

—David 
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November, 1991 
Dear Marisa and David, 
Thank you for inviting me into this dialogue. It is hard to know where 
to enter and how to do so. I’m a white, middle class, married woman. I’m 
not gay; I’m not Latina. Do I enter this simply as a neutral mediator? 
Impossible. The undisputable fact is that I deeply value the friendship 
the three of us share. So what is my perspective? 
I grew up as the daughter of an Episcopal priest (who later became 
a bishop), enjoying the relative privileges of my father’s status within our 
upper-middle-class church and community. We had little money, mind 
you, but we had the aura of money, living in a beautiful rectory and being 
part of a parish that was known for its wealth. I remember having a 
pervasive sense that attention, fame, glory, even love, would come to me 
by association (with my father and later with another man), never by 
anything I could myself do or be. I was a woman. Women were to marry 
important men. As the oldest daughter, I identified strongly with my 
father, but never once did I consider following in his footsteps. Not only 
was he opposed to women’s ordination, but the entire church forbade it. 
I channeled what might have been an impulse to pursue the clergy into 
more traditional lines: I would marry someone who was a minister and 
we would work together. I did and we did. We became involved in social 
change and we worked in direct service to street people, on more than one 
occasion, attempting to live in community with them and others. I was 
challenged over and over by those with whom we lived and worked. What 
we were doing was paternalistic to the core and I was baffled by my 
feelings of ambivalence and their rage. And I was still defining myself in 
relation to others, especially my husband. As he went on to seminary, I 
followed, silently auditing classes, reading on my own, and never once 
even considering that I too might be qualified to be an enrolled student. 
To earn money, I worked as a secretary, then later as a social worker. 
Returning to college in my late 20s and stumbling into women’s litera- 
ture was revolutionary for me. I encountered feminism and my world 
view shifted in dramatic and radically unsettling ways. After a period of 
profound anger at what I was beginning to see around me, I also began 
to understand that the silencing and stultification I had experienced as 
a woman had direct connections with what other oppressed people 
experience. At the same time, however, I knew that I had been accorded 
certain class privileges simply by virtue of being white and married and 
middle-class. I could not maintain a glib understanding of sisterhood 
when I knew that I and my family, although we had fought it on some 
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fronts, had benefitted from racism, classism, sexism, and homophobia. 
Being a feminist meant taking my limited experience of oppression and 
using it to connect with injustice and oppression of others. I began to see 
feminism as an empowering way for me to reconnect with my earlier 
social justice leanings. 

Becoming a feminist for me also meant learning to identify with 
lesbian women, learning that my homophobia was unnecessary and 
divisive and had its roots in a system that was destructive in the extreme 
to those people who veered from the norm. In addition, I began to know 
and care about gay men, having stereotypes broken as new friendships 
were formed. My vague sense of solidarity with Latino people became 
concretized as I grew in friendship with Marisa and I began to see the 
world with new lenses as a result. But that’s just it. Without the con- 
nections of friendship, it seems to me that my involvement in social 
issues becomes hollow and can revert quickly to paternalism. Both of you 
have allowed me to be something of a “world traveller” with you, allowing 
me into your lives, challenging me with new angles of vision, and simply 
being good friends. 

And yet there are differences and conflicts. I cannot forget for long 
that I bring my history into our discussions. I cannot forget that my first 
response to most challenges in my life is one of fear and a pervading sense 
that someone else (smarter, more qualified, male) would do better. When 
I forget those things, I fall into destructive patterns. I’m not simply talk- 
ing about making coffee for committee meetings. I’m talking about how 
I wanted to back out of this article because I didn’t think I had anything 
to add; after all you two are the ones with the interesting perspectives, 
I’m just a white woman. Maybe I could mediate (that was a familiar role 
for me and is for many women). Maybe I should be the “silent” third 
writer of this article. How often I forget that I have a voice, a perspective, 
and that I, too, deserve to be heard. 

My interest in our diversity task force has to do with my hunch that 
it is all too easy for an institution (and individuals) to adopt a rhetoric of 
diversity or multiculturalism without actually probing what we mean 
by those terms. In other words, have those of us who hold power (by virtue 
of class, skin color, or gender) considered the personal and institutional 
cost of a commitment to multiculturalism? Have we agreed personally, 
as well as institutionally, that shifts in the power base are a part of a 
commitment to diversity? The gains clearly outweigh the cost, but we 
must consider both. I also believe that by adopting the rhetoric we can be 
lulled into thinking that because we have the language right, we are 
doing a great work around diversity. 

What I believe, also, is that the theorizing and writing about diver- 
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sity is important, but not as important as the bridge-building work of 
hearing stories. To have read your letters and, I hope, for you to read 
mine—to have told and retold stories to each other—is to have partici- 
pated in a magic of sorts. I will always be a white woman; Marisa will 
always be a Latina woman; David will always be a white gay male—and 
yet the business of “storying” each other has created strong connections, 
the kind of connections that make it impossible for me to say that Latino 
issues are not “mine” or that gay and lesbian issues are irrelevant to me. 
For me, the forging of those links drives me to care and be committed to 
what happens in your lives and your communities. But I won’t lose my- 
self in your issues either. There is a balance at stake here. 

—Ann 


Reflections on the Process 


Letters seemed an ideal method for several reasons, but what made 
it especially effective is that the three of us had made an agreement and 
a commitment to engage each other. A letter, much like any narrative, 
involves the use of plot; it is a telling of a story or stories. As David Abalos 
writes in his article about transformative education, members of disen- 
franchised groups have been denied their stories; in his words, their 
stories have been “demoralized.” The letter process allowed us to share 
our stories in a way that gave room for non-defensive understanding and 
growth. In letter-writing, distance is provided for the construction of that 
story before it is opened up to another person. Rightly, our letter-writing 
has been criticized as an individualistic or monologic structure of com- 
munication (mutual self-disclosure). As a method, however, letters allow 
time for critical reflection before ayresponse which may, initially, be one 
of anger, anxiety, or confusion. It is imperative that we see the letters 
only as part of a process, growing out of the need to be understood by the 
other, and leading to a shared common interest of understanding the 
world around us. 

Reading and writing the letters changed David and Marisa’s percep- 
tions of each other’s problems and foregrounded the basis of their mis- 
trust.'° Beginning to understand and see each other in a clearer light has 
enabled them to work together, even while they are not in complete 
agreement about the work of the task force. In addition, the dialogue 
begun in the letters has expanded beyond the epistolary. In the broadest 
sense, we realized some very significant differences among our lives and 
our communities. While Ann, Marisa, and David have experienced the 
prejudice and oppression of others, the realities of their lives and how 
they have been touched by these experiences are very different. On the 
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one hand, being Latina has profound class and economic implications; on 
the other, being gay raises questions of coming out and the development 
of an individual’s sense of self-acceptance, particularly in the face of the 
moral revulsion of others. Ann’s experience as a white woman necessi- 
tated her looking both at gender oppression and the privilege her skin 
color has afforded her. These distinctions play themselves out in the 
ways we evaluate strategies for change, as well. 

In discussing the letters, the three of us saw that our points of origin 
for change were quite different. Marisa explained this as an outgrowth 
of the different issues various groups have. While all oppressed groups 
have been silenced, this is true of the white gay and lesbian communities 
and white women in ways that are not true of racially and ethnically 
oppressed groups. The invisibility of gay men and lesbians makes speak- 
ing out difficult, and yet urgent. Similarly, the exploitation of men and 
women of color is very different from the way gays and lesbians are 
exploited. Men and women of color will experience economic exploitation 
in ways that are different from how, for example, a white woman will 
experience it. The oppression white gays and lesbians face is more fre- 
quently based on religious and moral grounds. For Marisa, the exchange 
of letters itself, while useful, represented a strategy of resistance which 
she does not think will solve the problems of people of color. The strategy 
seems entrenched in a world view consistent with that of her oppressor, 
a world view dependent on individualistic models. These models focus on 
changing individual ideas, attitudes, and beliefs rather than focusing on 
structural transformation. David and Ann saw that they had the luxury 
of starting with the personal because for them, there is less urgency to 
change institutions that have, in the main, served them because of their 
skin color and class. We began to examine the ways privilege structures 
our responses to oppression. 

However, for the gay and lesbian community and, in some cases, for 
white women, strategies such as speaking out, sensitivity, and asser- 
tiveness training, and increased visibility, and what may well be at times 
an individualistic method of resistance, make sense—as a starting place. 
Marisa was not convinced, however, that it makes as much sense for men 
and women of color and the women’s movement in general. Ann saw the 
two—personal and institutional change—as mutually dependent upon 
each other. David came to see this too, but, for him, change must begin 
at the personal level. Where one starts may differ with the circumstance. 
The strategies, we learned, must differ, but must, in the end, be about 
both institutional and personal change. 

As we begin to understand that the oppression gays and lesbians 
experience is different from ethnic, racial, and gender oppression, we 
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also must take care to respect the difference, but in so doing, not defuse 
the experience of men and women of color. Equally important, we must 
not disregard the oppression of gays and lesbians by denying the use- 
fulness of strategies that may not work for other disenfranchised groups. 
As we see it, structural change and individual change are really part of 
an ongoing dialectic. The difference in our perspectives has to do with 
emphasis, with where the primary focus and starting points are. 


Beyond Dialogue 


At the start of this paper we introduced the idea of dialogue as a 
process, and suggested that this was an important tool in the struggle for 
fuller recognition and celebration of cultural differences. These letters 
point out some of the value of this dialogue, as well as its limitations. For 
example, dialogue can bring us together, but it is not the same as action 
which confronts, dismantles, and rebuilds society’s structures. It is 
merely a way of getting close to each other, of coming to understand 
Otherness. 

That dialogue is not the same as action does not mean that it is in- 
significant, however. Clearly, we need to engage in deep, personal dia- 
logue to bridge the differences that we bring to the struggle for a greater 
celebration of diversity. Each of us can—and must—learn from each 
other. This kind of frank and open exchange is painful and challenging. 
Even when one commits him or herself at this level, it quickly becomes 
clear that it is difficult, at best, to listen to someone who challenges one’s 
personal assumptions about what is Right and True. 

Dialogue is a deepening process. We spoke earlier of conversations 
in which two (or more) parties did not honestly connect with each other 
(the exploitative commitment to diversity of some corporations, for 
example). Marisa and David began their dialogue at one level, and 
through a mutual and tacit agreement of honesty, they became closer as 
they revealed more and more to each other. It is easy to say that such 
dialogue will not lead us anywhere—and it won’t if we don’t make the 
commitment to carry it through, at a deeper and deeper level. 

We begin to care beyond our own narrow scope when we can hear, 
listen, and allow ourselves to be confronted with the perspectives and life 
experiences of others. Maria Lugones describes “playful world travel,” 
where “by travelling to [someone else’s] ‘world’ we can understand what 
it is to be them and what it is to be ourselves in their eyes.”"’ But the 
dialogue is simply not enough. The letters raise issues that go beyond 
how we speak with one another. Along with differing strategies is the 
issue of overall goals. These letters point out that we cannot assume that 
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all of us have identical goals and the same sense of priorities, even if we 
all espouse a commitment to multiculturalism. For example, is the most 
important goal the enfranchisement of everyone, or of my group? Where 
should I put my energy? When should I work for my group, and when 
should I divert my energies and set aside my personal agenda to focus on 
the overall struggle, or on the struggle of a group not my own? And 
whence comes the reason to care? 

Further, as we go beyond our own experiences, a different set of 
questions emerge: what are the causes of racism and economic exploita- 
tion that are legitimized by racist prejudices? How is racist prejudice 
related to all other forms of “otherness” (including being gay or Jewish 
or female). How do these prejudices manifest themselves culturally, 
psychologically, and materially? What are the causes of homophobia— 
and are there real, concrete connections between those causes and other 
forms of oppression? What about the damaging effect of a certain de- 
finition of masculinity and femininity within the Latino community? 
How does homophobia cement this division (and sexual oppression)? 
How can a “community” come together when sexism and homophobia 
keep women down or their energies divided where they could use them 
for fighting against racism and economic exploitation? What about the 
rise of AIDS among young Latinos who believe they can’t get it because 
it is a gay disease? This kind of analysis reveals not only the profound 
differences, but also the connections and intersections of different 
oppressions, and therefore the concrete and urgent reasons for engaging 
in dialogue.’ 

Dialogue is not the solution, but it can be a powerful part of it. 
Whether and how we use it depends on the individuals involved and their 
commitment to the strategies and goals they have adopted. We have no 
definitive answers to the questions we have raised here. What we do 
know, however, is that without continued exploration and action, any 
commitment to multicultural exchange is empty rhetoric. 
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Constructive Thinking: 
Personal Voice 


Barbara Thayer-Bacon 
Bowling Green State University. 


Introduction 


Current work in philosophy, from feminists, postmodernists, and 
pragmatists for example,' describes critical thinking as an activity per- 
formed by a specific fallible person, occupying a unique body, and embed- 
ded contextually in a certain time and place. Critical thinking, in its 
many different forms, traditionally has been considered the kind of 
thinking that relies on skills such as doubting, questioning, comparing, 
contrasting, and judging.” Critical thinking has been viewed as a tool 
reasoning people can rely on to help them find the best solution to 
problems, to separate facts from opinions, to tell truths from deceptions, 
to find the most unbiased, neutral answer, and the clearest, most 
thoroughly supported argument. Such hopes have been placed on critical 
thinking because it is believed people need a tool to help them be better 
reasoners. Without a way to reason that allows for an unbiased, neutral 
perspective, how can anyone be sure they have not tainted the informa- 
tion, stacked the deck, or missed a clue? 

Yet, if postmodernists, feminists, and pragmatists are correct in 
their efforts to more accurately describe what happens when people 
gather/construct knowledge, then there is a strong need to redescribe 
critical thinking theory. Postmodernists have successfully shown that a 
knower brings something to the knowing situation. A knower can never 
be neutral, objective, or detached. Ali knowing takes place in a given 
situation, and that context influences the outcomes of knowiedge. No 
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one, as a potential knower, can ever hope to step out of one’s skin, and lose 
one’s “I,” and no one will ever have a complete view, one’s view is always 
flawed and partial. Because of this lesson, it is clear that critical thinking 
skills can never be used to lead a reasoner to Truth and Certainty, as was 
once hoped. At best, it may help lead one to a solution, for the time being, 
given the understanding that new knowledge and new perspectives, as 
well as the future development of better tools and skills, will cause one 
to continually reevaluate one’s answers. 

Feminists have taught the lesson that not all people have ever per- 
ceived knowledge as it has traditionally been represented (based on the 
Greek paradigm of rationality). Not all people have attempted to rely 
exclusively on their critical thinking skills to help them find answers; 
many people from other cultural backgrounds and experiences have 
acknowledged they are embedded in a context with a unique perspective, 
and have also tried to use their feelings, emotions, and intuitions as tools 
to help them make decisions. Not all people have ever bowed down to the 
God of Reason and Rationality. But those who haven’t have historically 
found their voices devalued or silenced. People in the past who have tried 
to rely on skills besides critical thinking have been excluded from the 
scholastic conversation. 

Pragmatists have taught the fallibility of human knowledge, as well 
as the invaluable lesson that people are social beings who form their 
thoughts in the context of acommunity. One can only hope to come closer 
to understanding, and gain in knowledge, as one expands the conversa- 
tion, and allow for others to contribute to the discussion. Knowledge is 
something that is constructed, it grows and expands because of the 
contributions made by all people as communities of inquirers. 

Given the need to redescribe critical thinking theory, I have been 
working on this task. I call my attempt at a redescription “constructive 
thinking,” in an effort to distinquish it from critical thinking.* The term 
“constructive thinking” is adopted from “constructive knowing” in Belenky, 
Clinchy, Goldberger, and Tarule’s Women’s Ways of Knowing: The 
Development of Self, Voice, and Mind (NY: Basic Books, Inc, 1986). Both 
terms acknowledge that one’s personal voice is contributing to the con- 
versation (as well as one’s expert, reasoning voice), and allow that feel- 
ings such as caring for the other are necessary and present (not just 
thoughts). Constructive thinking views knowledge as personal and pub- 
lic. As a model for knowledge, it stresses the impossibility of separating 
the self from the object, the knower from the known. A constructive 
thinker attempts to integrate personal knowledge with expert knowl- 
edge; to integrate the inner voice (the subjective, intuitive, believing 
voice) and the voice of reason (the objective, critical, doubtful voice). This 
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description of thinking allows that there is an interaction between 
subjectivity and objectivity, and “assigns equal rights to both factors in 
experience—objective and internal conditions.”* “Personal voice” is not 
being used here as just a metaphor for “point of view” (or “world view”); 
Belenky et al. point out “voice” is a metaphor used by the women in their 
study to depict their intellectual and ethical development; developing a 
sense of voice is intricately intertwined with mind and self. “Voice” seems 
to be an appropriate metaphor—an ear/sound metaphor, instead of the 
eye/sight metaphors that have often been used—as “voice” stresses 
connection and conversation. Hearing something and being heard re- 
quires physical closeness. Seeing is a metaphor which has been used for 
the traditional objective, neutral (male) description of knowing; it re- 
quires standing back and trying to be disengaged.* I am using “personal 
voice” as a term to mean the self, the mind/body, the “I,” one’s feelings/ 
thoughts/intuitions all rolled into one. Itis the subjective that one cannot 
lose or leave out of one’s thinking process. Now that we know it is not 
possible to remove one’s voice from one’s thoughts, “personal voice” is a 
concept that deserves further discussion. Such is the task of this article. 

Important questions arise due to the model of constructive thinking 
developed here. For example: What is the role of personal voice and how 
does it affect knowledge? Given the impossibility of being objective, and 
impersonal, in the quest for knowledge, what does thinking look like 
now, with personal voice included in the description? I want to look at 
what others have said concerning such a concept, with the hope that their 
contributions might help shed some light. I also want to look at problems 
such a view of thinking and knowledge might present and attempt to 
address these concerns. I will conclude with suggestions for how our 
views of classroom teaching will have to change to acknowledge and 
allow for the development of personal voice as a vital ingredient of 
constructive thinking. 


What Others Have Said 


Michael Polanyi’s “Tacit Knowledge” 


Michael Polanyi is my first choice for a better understanding of what 
the self contributes to knowledge.* His concept of “tacit knowledge” 
might refer to subjective, personal knowledge. Polanyi said, “We can 
know more than we can tell” (1967, p. 4). He was a scientist influenced 
by Gestalt psychology, who has been criticized for psychologizing logic. 
Polayni drew others’ attention to the shaping and integrating that goes 
on in the formation/discovery of knowledge. He said: “This shaping or 
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integrating I hold to be the great and indispensable tacit power by which 
all knowledge is discovered and, once discovered, is held to be true” (1967, 
p. 6). Shaping/integrating is something one does at a personal ievel. It is 
what makes the creation of new ideas possible. Tacit knowledge, as 
Polayni described it, seems to be what one contributes to the knowing 
situation, although, because it is “tacit,” this shaping is not something 
one is aware of doing. It is something one does, that can’t be explained 
or verbalized, almost as if it is unconscious. 

Polanyi said tacit knowing always involves two things (two terms), 
and their functional relation between the two terms is such that “we 
know the first term (proximal) only by relying on our awareness of it for 
attending to the second (distal)” (1967, p. 10). One attends from some- 
thing to something else. “(T)acit knowing establishes a meaningful rela- 
tionship between two terms...” (1967, p. 13). This tacit knowing cannot 
be replaced by explicit integration of particular knowledge. Polanyi real- 
ized tacit knowledge cannot be formalized and established as “strictly 
detached, objective knowledge” which is the “declared aim of modern 
science” (1967, p. 20). “If tacit thought forms an indispensable part of all 
knowledge, then. the ideal of eliminating all personal elements of know- 
ledge would, in effect, aim at the destruction of all knowledge. The ideal 
of exact science would turn out to be fundamentally misleading and 
possibly a source of devastating fallacies.” What Polanyi argued was that 
“(T)he process of formalizing all knowledge to the exclusion of any tacit 
knowing is self-defeating” (1967, p. 20). This realization points out a 
paradox about knowing that is as old as the Greeks. (See Plato’s lesson 
with the slave boy in “The Meno.”) Tacit knowledge answers the paradox 
of how it is we can know things and not be able to tell, for it is hidden 
knowledge, yet to be discovered. Polanyi’s description points out the 
fluid, developing side of knowledge, that there are things still to discover, 
“a still unrevealed reality” (1967, p. 70). 

What Polayni’s description of tacit knowledge also reveals is that 
there is a limit to how much clarity I can hope to add to this concept. If 
it is hidden, and cannot be formalized, then it will not be possible for me 
to objectively describe “it” to you, my audience. But I am bothered by the 
idea that one’s personal voice would be something one would not be 
aware of, that it remains unknown, as if it is unconscious. If that is true, 
than a problem for this interactive model of constructive thinking arises: 
what is the value of knowing that the self contributes to knowledge? If 
the self cannot learn about itself, and become aware of it’s own inner 
workings, if there is a side of knowledge that must remain unknowable, 
then there is little or no hope for improvement on those contributions. 
(There is little hope in the assumption that one can have a partial 
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understanding of how one thinks, no hope for the hidden aspects that 
remain unknowable.) For example, as a self, one may be biased toward 
certain experiences, and unwilling to consider them valuable contribu- 
tions to knowledge (i.e., dreams). According to Polayni, when one has 
experiences, and tests out possible ideas, one makes connections, one 
integrates the different experiences, to come out with the solutions one 
considers. But if one is biased against dreams, and unwilling to consider 
them valid experiences, one will not let them contribute to one’s possible 
solutions. And one will do this without being aware that one is doing so. 

The model of constructive thinking being developed in this article 
includes a personal voice that has the chance of becoming aware of its 
own workings. The awareness can certainly improve, and most likely 
takes a lifetime to do so, but the important point is that it is possible to 
make one’s own contributions conscious to one’s self. This is an important 
quality of personal voice, as it makes it possible to change, and grow, 
adapt, and improve one’s voice, as one becomes more aware of cultural 
biases. This view of personal voice, as I am describing it, acknowledges 
that one is egocentric in Piaget’s sense of not knowing as a young child 
that one even has a point of view which is different from others (prior to 
developing a sense of self), and one is egocentric in the postmodern sense 


of being forced to view the world and experience it, through one’s own 
eyes, within one’s own skin.’ In order to believe a self can become aware 
of one’s ethnocentricity, and the biases and prejudices one has due to 
acculturation, one needs for personal voice to have the possibility of 
becoming conscious, and not remain tacit and unknown. 

I turn to Nel Noddings and Paul Shore for further insight, with their 
concept of “intuition.” 


Nel Noddings and Paul Shore’s “Intuition” 


Nel Noddings and Paul Shore write about “intuition” in Awakening 
the Inner Eye: Intuition in Education.* They describe intuition as a 
capacity, or a mode. “The intuitive mode is characterized by engagement 
of the will, involvement of the senses, receptivity, a quest for understand- 
ing or meaning, and a facilitative tension between subjective certainty 
and objective uncertainty “ (1984, p. xiv). The intuitive mode is like what 
Whitehead called “romance,” meaning “when the learner is intriqued by 
the material” (1984, p. 32). It is a direct, immediate, inward looking 
receptivity (1984, p. 45). It is the dynamic motivator for the quest for 
meaning and understanding (1984, p. 52). “(I)t is a capacity that makes 
contact, that participates in the creation of representations, that is 
capable of “receiving” representations when the Will is disposed to this 
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intense form of receptivity” (1984, p. 55). 

Intuition is nonrational, “a form of nonreflective consciousness” 
(1984, p. 26). It is a source of knowledge, but is not necessarily true. 
“.(O)ne of the distinctive qualities of intuition may be its personal, 
subjective, and therefore mutable quality” (1984, p. 15). Noddings and 
Shore assert that it’s not valuable or feasible to verify intuitions through 
reason or experience. Subjecting intuition to such analysis forces intu- 
ition into a rational mold, which is what Carl Jung tried to do (1984, p. 
26). “(I)intuition itself is consciousness supreme and unanalyzable” 
(1984, p. 54). 

Intuition, as Noddings and Shore describe, shares the qualities that 
Polayni mentioned with tacit knowing, in that it is unanalyzable and not 
something that can be formalized and operationalized. It does not fit the 
scientific paradigm of thought. And yet, unlike Polayni, intuition is 
something that we are conscious of. “No mental mode could be more fully 
conscious than the intuitive mode” (1984, p. 54). 

There are “two important features of intuition: it’s object-giving 
function and its experience-enabling function,...it precedes and makes 
possible the experience from which knowledge is constructed” (1984, p. 
49). Intuition is not something we understand “from experience but, 
rather, is that which makes experience comprehensible” (1984, p. 50). 
“The hallmark of the intuitive mode is seeing without glasses, hearing 
without fllters, touching with ungloved hand. The immediate character 
of intuition does not imply accuracy, rightness, or moral goodness. It does 
imply commitment and clarity” (1984, p. 57). This also sounds like Polan- 
yi’s tacit knowing, because tacit knowing always involves two terms, and 
the functional relation between the two terms is such that “we know the 
first term (proximal) only by relying on our awareness of it for attending 
to the second (distal)” (1967, p. 10). One attends to something else, but 
that attention comes from something (one’s tacit knowledge). This 
would imply that tacit knowledge gives meaning and helps us experience 
life, it is object-giving and experience-enabling, as Noddings and Shore 
describe intuition. 

For Noddings and Shore, intuition is “exactly that part of intellect 
that connects body and mind” (1984, p. 204). There is something other 
than intuition that controls and directs intuition, and that is what they 
call “the Will.” Is this the soul? Personal voice? For what they have 
described as intuition begins to sound like a connector or transmitter, a 
bridge or pipeline between the soul and the world outside (including 
one’s own physical body as part of “the world outside”). Noddings and 
Shore say the Will is “that central self or being that manifests itself as 
motive, desire, feeling, and the like” (1984, p. 67). Will is not an object for 
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intuition, it controls and directs intuition. Other words they use to 
describe the Will are: “the thing-in-itself” (1984, p. 58), “that which is 
more directly known than anything else” (1984, p. 58), “the dynamic cen- 
ter of self” and “the heart of being” (1984, p. 59). It is beginning to sound 
like my search for personal voice is to be found more in “the Will” than 
in intuition. Another quote by Noddings and Shore confirms this suspi- 
cion: Will and reason “strain against each other in the productive tension 
between subjective certainty and objective uncertainty” (1984, p. 89). If 
objective uncertainty is critical thinking as described above and subjec- 
tive certainty is intuition, as presented by Noddings and Shore, (or 
Polayni’s tacit knowledge) then reason seems to be represented by the 
mind, and Will is more likely the spirit or soul. They close with this 
summation: 


We found that intuition is an object oriented capacity, one that orga- 
nizes the material of inner and outer perception into representation for 
both reason and Will. It is driven by the Will’s quest for meaning. It is, 
in a deep and poetic sense, the eyes, ears, and fingers of the soul.... The 
intuitive mode, as we described it is characterized by the commitment 
of the Will, receptivity, involvement of the senses, the quest for 
understanding, and a tension between subjective certainty and objec- 
tive uncertainty. (1984, p. 202) 


It appears that I am right, intuition is like a connector, or bridge between 
the soul and the world outside; it is “the eyes, ears, and fingers of the 
soul.” 

In my inner eye, I see personal voice as more like what Noddings and 
Shore describe as “Will” which has access to all sorts of different threads 
(experiences, feelings, thoughts, intuitions), for the weaving being con- 
structed (the knowledge). Intuition is a tool that can be used, like a needle 
or scuttle, to help weave knowledge. It helps the weaver decide what 
colors and types of yarn to select. Reason, with logic, is another such tool, 
like a comb to straighten and order the weaving and remove the burrs 
and loosen the knots of thread.® 

I would like to return to my original inspiration for “constructive 
thinking” and reexamine what Belenky et al. say about subjective 
knowers. 


Belenky, Clinchy, Goldberger, and Tarule 
on “Subjective Knowing” 


In Women’s Ways of Knowing, the Development of Self, Voice, and 
Mind, by Belenky, Clinchy, Goldberger, and Tarule,’° a theory of episte- 
mology is presented, based on five years of research interviewing women 
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from all classes, races, family backgrounds, and levels of education. This 
theory strives to present women’s ways of knowing, consciously avoiding 
the exclusion of ways of intellectual development that don’t fit the male 
experience. Of the five categories Belenky et al. present, the ones that 
might shed some light on personal voice are intuitive knowing and con- 
structive knowing. 

Intuitive knowing is presented as developmentally third, on the list 
of five: from silence, to authority, to subjective knowledge (intuition), to 
procedural (critical thinking), to constructive knowing. I have discussed 
elsewhere the problem of presenting these as a hierarchy of knowledge"! 
for what I am saying about constructive thinking: this is what happens 
whenever someone is inquiring, not just something the brightest, 
furthest developed, and most educated people can do. I also have 
problems with how Belenky et al. present personal volce as different and 
seperate from self (note their title: The Development of Self, Voice, and 
Mind) when in fact I think they are one and the same. But let me present 
what they say, and then critique it. 


Subjective Knowledge 


For a subjective knower, “truth and knowledge are conceived of as 
personal, private, and subjectively known or intuited” (1986, p. 15). At 
this stage of development, according to Belenky et al., a woman begins 
to hear herself think, and becomes aware that she has a unique perspec- 
tive.'* (Note: this sounds like Piaget’s concept of “egocentrism.” For 
Piaget, awareness is something one learns through interaction with 
other people; one must learn this awareness in order to develop a sense 
of self. See note 7.) Subjective knowers discover “that first-hand experi- 
ence is a valuable source of knowledge” (1986, p. 61). Truth is viewed as 
something that is subjective and personal (“what works best for me,” 
1986, p. 70). Truth is an intuitive feeling, an experience, something felt. 
“These women do not see themselves as part of the process, as construc- 
tors of truth, but as conduits through which truth emerges” (1986, p. 69). 
Truth takes on a relativist perspective, it is different for each person, and 
depends on one’s own point of view. 

As one reads what these women have to say about their sense of self, 
one realizes they feel fragile and vulnerable. They talk about longing for 
escape and release, they feel lonely, alienated, isolated, and distant from 
others. They express feelings of rebellion, that they find reasoning 
stifling and they don’t trust it. There is a general distrust of “logic, 
analysis, even language itself” (1986, p. 71), but in a prejudicial way. 
Their antirationalist attitudes come from a perspective of not knowing 
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reason well. It is as if they are developing an emergent sense of self and 
a sense of agency and control, and they don’t want reason to come along 
and steal their voice away. This description reminds me of what can 
happen between students and teachers in a classroom. Students will 
often refuse to submit their thoughts to the scrutiny of the class, and will 
not answer their teacher’s questions. They fear people will make fun of 
what they say, or people will not listen well, will misunderstand, or they 
will show the flaws in these young, and undeveloped thoughts. So, 
instead of venturing into the public world, students will keep their 
thoughts private. A subjective knower sounds like a child, who has 
learned he or she has a perspective, but has not yet realized everyone 
does. Nor has he or she realized that one is entitled to a perspective, and 
no one can take it away. Nor has he or she realized that everyone’s 
perspective is partial and potentially flawed, for people are all contextual 
beings. 

Subjective knowers are becoming conscious of the workings of their 
own minds. And if Noddings and Shore are right that intuition and 
reason struggle against each other in the development and expression of 
one’s personal voice (one’s Will), then perhaps subjective knowers are 
learning about their intuitive side at the expense of their reasoning side 
(procedural knowing, as Belenky e¢ al. label it, or critical thinking, as it 
can also be labeled"). Ironically, one learns one has a self, a voice, by 
interacting with others and finding out others don’t see or experience the 
world in the same way one does. That knowledge can make one feel 
isolated and disconnected from people and other living beings. If one 
pulls away from others, for fear of having one’s voice silenced, or because 
one feels a loss of voice or confusion and unclarity about one’s voice in the 
chaos and din of other voices, one will feel more isolated and separated 
from others. In an effort to strengthen one’s subjective personal voice, the 
person loses connection with the outside world of others, and loses his or 
her public voice. 

To create/construct a weaving of knowledge, one must begin with a 
personal voice, a Will that motivates one to weave at all. The develop- 
ment of intuition helps one hear one’s own voice more clearly. But one 
learns who one is, with the help of other voices. Knowledge does not start 
as something personal and private, or it would not be possible to reach 
out and communicate one’s knowledge with others.'* One begins with a 
public language, and then internalizes it to create one’s own. One then 
develops one’s own voice, but one can only grow and develop so far on 
one’s own. One’s contextuality and partiality limits one’s potential for 
growth. A person needs others to help see, hear, think, and feel more. 
Also, one needs to be able to contribute that voice back into the conver- 
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sation with others. Just as an individual’s growth is limited and needs 
interactions with others to enlarge it, communities are limited in their 
growth and need unique voices added to their conversations. 


Constructive Knowledge 


What distinguishes a constructive knower from a subjective knower, 
according to Belenky et al., is that the constructive knower attempts to 
integrate her personal voice and public voice, to do what I wasjust saying 
above. A constructive thinker knows she has a point of view, and has 
grown comfortable with that knowledge. She no longer fears that others 
may take it (her vcice) away from her, nor does she worry that it isn’t 
perfect and unclear at times. She has learned to live with ambiquity and 
internal contradiction, she can live with conflict, trusting that her know- 
ledge will continue to grow and improve. She no longer fears reason, but 
has learned to use it to help her construct knowledge, just as she has 
learned to use her intuition to help her. She no longer tries to rid herself 
of her voice, as procedural knowers (critical thinkers, in the traditional 
model) do, for she knows this is impossible. Instead, she gathers great 
strength and enthusiasm from knowing that she, like anyone else, has 
the opportunity to contribute to knowledge. 

Whereas other critical thinking theorists have allowed that one’s 
subjective, personal voice contributes to the construction of knowledge, 
they have only done so in a negative way, to point out how one’s voice can 
lead one astray, or cause one not to attend to necessary information, etc. 
They have not acknowledged that, like it or not, one cannot get rid of one’s 
personal voice.'® One’s personal voice does contribute to knowledge, and 
this is true for each of us, even hardcore scientists or logicians. Rather 
than viewing one’s personal voice, or the Will, the soul, “the dynamic 
center of self,” and “the heart of being” (as described by Noddings and 
Shore, 1984, p. 59) as negative or good, we need to realize it just is. It is 
us, what each of us is, what each of us has to give to the world. 

If this description of what goes on in the development of knowledge 
is accurate, and personal voice is as valuable and intregal a part of the 
construction of knowledge as I have described it, then there are many 
things teachers need to reconsider about how they teach students. 
Instead of teaching them to remove their voices as much as possible. 
Students need to be encouraged to be self-reflective and learn as much 
as they can about their own voice, for example. Let us look further at 
some suggestions for the classroom. 
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Some Classroom Suggestions 


To help students develop their own personal voice, and realize that 
they have something valuable to contribute to the weaving of knowledge, 
educators can do many things. Here are a few recommendations: 


@ Teachers need to encourage students to recognize and develop 
their own unique voice, and to continually improve self-awareness skills. 
How does a teacher encourage the development of his or her students’ 
personal voices? First, students must feel welcome in their classrooms, 
that here is an environment that is safe. While many may think this is 
accepted pedagogical wisdom, it certainly is not regularly practiced in 
classrooms.'’ Students need to feel like their teacher is an approachable 
person. Students must feel they can talk, and be heard. It is through 
interactions with others that students learn about, and develop their 
own voice. Students must be able to take risks and expose their views to 
the scrutiny of others. In order to make this possible, a teacher needs to 
establish some ground rules of good faith in his or her room. In this place, 
students can trust that people will care. “By caring, I mean being recep- 
tive to what another has to say, and open to possibly hearing the other’s 
voice more completely and fairly. Caring about another person (other 
people’s ideas, other life forms, or even inanimate objects) requires 
respecting the other as a separate, autonomous person, worthy of caring. 
It is an attitude, that gives value to an other, by denoting that the other 
is worth attending to in a serious or close manner. Caring involves a 
‘feeling with’ the other, and it stresses engrossment. All caring involves 
being present, generosity, and acquaintance. An attitude of acceptance 
and trust, inclusion, and openness, is important in all caring relation- 
ships.” * 


@ If awareness and development of one’s personal voice occurs 
through interaction with others, then it is important that there be time 
allowed in school for students to have the opportunity to talk to each 
other. While teachers may think students already have the opportunity 
to do this, research shows students spend most of their time listening, 
and teachers do most of the talking.’ When teachers do allow time for 
talking, it is usually guided and directed to specific questions, often 
seeking certain responses deemed the “right” answers. Students need 
the opportunity for “real talk,” where no one tries to dominate the 
conversation and hold forth, but rather people share the processes of 
their thinking and how they arrived at the ideas they have. “Real talk” 
is open ended, and directed by the interests of the participants. It is true 
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not all ideas are of equal worth, and most need further developing. But 
how students learn such skills as self-reflection and critique is by having 
the chance to air their ideas publicly. Allowing students the opportuni- 
ties for conversations (where people try to understand/believe what is 
being said, as well as critique/doubt the speaker) should help them de- 
velop their personal voices, as well as furthering their communication 
skills, relational skills, and reasoning skills. It should also encourage 
engagement in the students’ learning because the ideas being discussed 
will be theirs, ones of great interest to them. Teachers can help this 
process by posing questions (Paulo Freire’s term) and not by presenting 
knowledge as final and complete, but rather in flux and developing. 
Teachers need to think out loud with their students so they can provide 
models for their students, showing them that thinking is a human, im- 
perfect, and attainable activity. 


@ Students need to feel comfortable attending to their intuitions and 
feelings, as well as their experiences and ideas. They are all tools for the 
construction of knowledge. In most American classrooms, teachers focus 
on ideas, and link them to experiences, but intuitions and feelings/ 
emotions tend to be viewed as useful for expression in art and music 
classes. Yet Polayni draws attention to the shaping and integrating that 
is done at a personal level which affects knowledge. And Noddings and 
Shore point out that intuition is the dynamic motivator that drives 
people to seek meaning and understanding. Belenky et al. teach us that 
people need to understand and express their feelings and intuitions in 
order to hear their own voices clearly. It is no wonder that students have 
difficulty coming up with original and creative ideas in their academic 
classrooms; their teachers tell them to not use in their writings and 
responses the very tools they need to help them express creative and 
original ideas! Without the use of intuition and feelings, the expression 
of one’s personal voice is surely muffled. What can be done to encourage 
the use of intuition and feelings is worthy of addressing separately, 
where space allows. Here, at least the recommendation that teachers 
need to attend to and nurture their students’ intuitions and feelings, as 
well as their ideas and experiences, can be made. 


I believe this topic is important because the paradigm which sup- 
ports traditional views of critical thinking, in all their forms, devalues 
the personal voice, and such contributions to knowledge as feelings and 
intuitions. The traditional paradigm encourages people to dismiss these 
aspects of knowledge as irrelevant or delusionary and leading to bias, etc. 
Yet these aspects of knowledge, what the knower brings to the knowing, 
are vital to the creation and growth of ideas and thoughts. They are what 
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breathes life into knowledge, and allows for change and development. 
They are the ingedients that help people move closer to understanding, 
and help people develop insight and potential solutions to their prob- 
lems. Recognizing the worth of subjective, personal voice and acknowl- 
edging its valued contribution to knowledge brings people closer to un- 
derstanding how it is we know, as well as describing a more accurate 
picture of what actually occurs. The suggestions offered here will encour- 
age constructive thinking, the development of personal voice, and self- 
awareness, intuition, and feelings, as well as reasoning skills and subject 
specific knowledge. This topic, I would argue, is vital to philosophical and 
educational studies. 


Notes 


1. linclude a reference list of some of my sources for these ideas. The number of 
people working on these ideas continues to grow. 

2. For an excellent list of critical thinking skills, see: Robert Ennis, “A Taxonomy 
of Critical Thinking Dispositions and Abilities,” in Teaching Thinking 
Skillls: Theory and Practice, ed. Joan Boykoff Baron & Robert Sternberg 
(New York: W. H. Freeman, 1987). 

3. Barbara Thayer-Bacon, “Doubting and Believing: Both are Important for 


Critical Thinking” (in review process). “Doubting and Believing: Contraries 
or Complementaries in Inquiry?” (ERIC. 1993). “Caring and its Relation- 
ship to Critical Thinking,” Educational Theory, v 43, n 3. (Summer, 1993). 
“Is Modern Critical Thinking Theory Sexist?” Inquiry: Critical Thinking 
Across the Disciplines. 10,(1). (September, 1992). “A Feminine Reconcep- 
tualization of Critical Thinking,” Journal of Thought. 27(3 & 4). (Spring and 
Summer,1992). “Richard Paul’s Strong Sense Critical Thinking and Proce- 
dural Knowing, A Comparison.” (ERIC. 1992). 

4. John Dewey, Experience and Education. This quote is in reference to Dewey’s 
“principle of interaction,” which he later termed transaction. 

5. Mary Field Belenky, Blythe McVicker Clinchy, Nancy Rule Goldberger, & Jill 
Mattuck Tarule, Women’s Ways of Knowing: The Development of Self, Voice, 
and Mind (New York: Basic Books, Harper Collins Publishers, 1986). 

6. Michael Polayni, “Tacit Knowing,” in The Tacit Dimension (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1967). 

7. I have written about this concept elsewhere. See: Barbara Thayer-Bacon, 
“Egocentrism in Critical Thinking Theory,” Inquiry: Critical Thfnking 
Across the Disciplines. 7(4). (May, 1991). Barbara Thayer-Bacon, “How the 
Child Reasons,” Ohio Valley Philosopy of Education Society (1989). 

8. Nel Noddings & Paul Shore, Awakening the Inner Eye: Intuitior1 in Education. 
(New York, NY: Teachers College Press,1984). 

9. | am using the metaphor, weaving, to describe the construction of knowledge. 
It is one I have come across in multicultural literature (the image used is a 
quilt) and Elizabeth Minnich refers to it in Transforming Knowledge (Phila- 
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delphia, PA: Temple University Press, 1990). As noted by a reviewer, weav- 
ing “implies pattern and order, concepts which may detract from the neces- 
sary idiosyncratic nature of the personal voice.” I do not mean for weaving 
to imply anything more than that there must be a frame to work within, 
what is created within that frame is totally open and free, depending on 
individual and group expression. (The frame in the construction of knowl- 
edge is one’s context, e.g., the language one learns through one’s culture, 
which effects one’s thoughts.) Even the frame is not determined; it can be 
simple, like one’s own fingers used to hold five strands of thread one weaves 
in the palm of one’s hand, as in finger weaving, or three nails on the top of 
a spool, which children use to weave ribbons and belts. A weaving doesn’t 
necessarily have to imply a certain kind of loom or an ordered pattern. 

10. Belenky et al., Women’s Ways of Knowing. 

11. Thayer-Bacon, “Richard Paul’s Strong Sense Critical Thinking and Proce- 
dural Knowing, A Comparison,” and Thayer-Bacon, “Doubting and Believ- 
ing: Contraries or Complementaries in Inquiry?,” cited in note 3. 

12. I use feminine pronouns here, as Belenky et al.’s study was with women. 

13. See these two articles for a comparison of Belenky et al.’s procedural knowing 
to critical thinking: Thayer-Bacon, “Richard Paul’s Strong Sense Critical 
Thinking and Procedural Knowing, A Comparison,” and Thayer-Bacon, 
“Doubting and Believing: Contraries or Complementaries in Inquiry?,” 
cited in note 3. 

14. D. W. Hamlyn has argued this point extensively in: David Walter Hamlyn, 
Experience and the Growth of Understanding (London, England: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul Publishers,1978). I restate his point in: Thayer-Bacon, “Ego- 
centrism in Critical Thinking Theory,” cited in note 7. 

15. See, specifically: Richard Paul, Critical Thinking: What Every Person Needs 
in a Rapidly Changing World (Sonoma, CA: Sonoma State University,1990). 
Harvey Siegel, Educating Reason (New York: Routledge,1988). 

16. See for my critique of their view on personal voice: Barbara Thayer-Bacon, 
“Caring and its Relationship to Critical Thinking,” and “Is Modern Critical 
Thinking Theory Sexist?,” cited in note 3. 

17. For example, see Sizer’s discussion of the hidden curriculum in schools that 
teaches students to be docile: Theodore R. Sizer, Horace’s Compromise: The 
Dilemma of the American High School (Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin, 
1984,1985,1992). From another angle, see Kozol’s report of the physical 
conditions of some American schools: Jonathan Kozol, Savage Inequalities: 
Children in America’s Schools (New York: Crown Publishers, Inc.1991). 

. Thayer-Bacon, “Caring and its Relationship to Critical Thinking,” cited in 
note 3, p. 325 

. Sizer, Horace’s Compromise. 

. Belenky et al. use this term in Women’s Ways of Knowing, p. 146. Charles S. 
Bacon and I have also written about it further in: “Real Talk:’ Enhancing 
Critical Thinking Skills Through Conversation in the Classroom,” The 
Clearing House, (Jan/Feb,1993) 
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Prologue 


This paper has a twofold purpose: to explore the collaborative pro- 
cess in reconstructing and publishing a woman’s biography and to ex- 
amine the ethical dimensions of that process. We present some of the 
collaborative processes of three members in this project: the narrative 
researcher (Betty), the interviewee (who has been called Mary), and the 
mentor (Lucy). The narrative inquiry, which began as a joint effort be- 
tween two neighbors living on a shady street in a Southern city has un- 
dergone constructions as oral presentations, a doctoral dissertation, and 
published articles. Throughout, important decisions were made within 
relational ethics that affected the content and focus of each reconstruc- 
tion. This paper explores a principle of collaborative conduct called inter- 
subjectivity, which we define as an ethic of respect between subjects— 
persons who have the power of action and reflection. First, Betty de- 
scribes the unfolding of the project and explains her understanding of 
intersubjectivity, the research principle that permeates her narrative 
approach. Second, Lucy describes her role as colleague who introduced 
Betty to a network of scholars and helped her plan strategies for nego- 
tiation with her dissertation committee. She also discusses how the 
principle of intersubjectivity defines her vision of scholarly collabora- 
tions. Last, as an exemplification of their collaborative effort, Betty and 
Mary narrate a small portion of Mary’s biography. 
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The Ethics of a Research Relationship: 
Betty Speaks 


Mary, as I have called her, was born in an eastern city in 1925, the 
only surviving child of parents in their late 30s. Descended from promi- 
nent figures in the history of her state and the nation, she spent most of 
her early life in a comfortable home which might best be described as a 
walled garden protected and isolated from the world. Her daily care, 
warmth, and supervision were provided by the family’s black “cook,” 
Sally. As did many privileged young women in the 1920s, 1930s, and 
1940s, Mary received “suitable” literature to read and was constantly 
monitored for correct deportment. She took riding lessons, attended 
dancing class, and received abundant medical care. 

Mary began her education at a private co-educational elementary 
school at the age of four, and later attended a proprietary girls’ high 
school in the city. At the suggestion of her headmistress, she boarded at 
the school one term during her senior year. After graduation from a 
prominent New England woman’s college in 1947, she returned to her 
home city and married a young physician with the same specialty as her 
father’s. The couple moved to the flourishing city of Atlanta to establish 
her husband’s career and their social position. Most of Mary’s adult life 
was spent in Atlanta, where she lived out family and class expectations. 
In midlife she began a process of self-reflection and individuation that 
shapes her perceptions of her childhood and adult years. Like others in 
her social group, she values tradition in a time of remarkable historical 
change. 

By contrast, I was born in 1944 in a large, boisterous extended mid- 
dle-class family who were politically and socially active in a county in 
Piedmont, Virginia. I was educated casually in the pre-Sputnik era of 
confidence in American schools; I read what I found. I learned many 
adult skills through apprenticeship, working and playing alongside 
family and friends, and felt competent entering the religious and politi- 
cal life of my family and community. My adolescence was concurrent 
with social and political turmoil in the United States, and I readily 
learned that I had a voice in the public as well as the private realm. I 
attended a small private college and a state university and began a 
teaching career. In mid-life, I began to write and to study at a private 
university. I continue to learn through many forms of reading, writing, 
listening, and talking within a network of feminist scholars, some of 
whom are college students and faculty, peers who often challenge tra- 
dition. 
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The story of writing Mary’s life story begins with a timeless scene— 
two women talking in front of the fire, watching a sleeping child. In the 
mid 1980s, I was looking after Mary’s grandchild in my home, two houses 
down the street from hers. When Mary arrived, the little girl was asleep 
on a couch in the family room. She and I sat in front of the fire, shared 
food and drink, and began to talk. Knowing how to “draw out” the other 
person in conversation (a classic gender, class, and region skill), Mary 
asked me about my work. I told her that I was taking a graduate class on 
the history of childhood and trying to decide on a paper topic. She said, 
“Perhaps you could write about me. My childhood was certainly interest- 
ing and it is well documented. Have I shown you the room in my house 
where I have my old school work, photographs, and letters?!“ 

Later, I looked through her treasures. She explained them to me, 
narrating parts of her story. Amazed at the richness of her resources and 
understanding, I suggested that she write her autobiography. She 
replied, 


Oh, no... learned long ago that when I put pen to paper, I can only write 
the correct answers to essay questions. I was well educated for my era, 
you see. (She smiled.) But talking to you, I can begin to hear myself.” 


So, our project began. Mary provided me with a wealth of private 
documents and artifacts: journals, letters, photographs, scrapbooks, 
newspapers, school texts, school work (bound annually through the 
elementary years [1929-1938]), and personal books from childhood 
through high school years (1928-1942). Peers and relatives were avail- 
able for additional interviews. In order to get a sense of the architecture 
and use of space in the settings of her childhood, we visited family homes 
and toured the buildings of the elementary and high schools she at- 
tended. Mary also invested countless hours in mutual listening, telling, 
and retelling. We taped and transcribed conversations again and again 
as we reflected on her stories. We looked at artifacts, read, made lists, 
asked questions, talked and listened again. We used additional litera- 
ture, both historical and biographical, to compare our perceptions and 
extend our analysis. Mary and I looked for stories that revealed her 
perceptions of the relationship between education and accomplishment, 
subjectively meaningful accomplishment as well as that which was 
publicly recognized.* We listened for the ways that meaning was con- 
structed, decisions were made, and experiences were chosen.‘ We at- 
tended to patterns of conversation’ and descriptions of life/space events 
and their relationship to the self,® listening to what they told about 
Mary’s construction of her vision of herself, her world, and God. We 
realized we were colleagues, moving beyond standard biographical 
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conventions. 

My working relationship with Mary cannot be wrested from our 
personal friendship; both are grounded in an ethic of respect, i.e. , a basic 
principle of right or good conduct. The vision is one of shared power, of 
intersubjectivity—a relationship in which both participants construct 
the work, respecting each other’s authority and unique contributions. 

A number of other narrative researchers, notably feminists such as 
the Personal Narratives Group, have a similar view of their collabora- 
tions. They question the ethics of the traditional process which assumes 
that researchers are superior, neutral “knowers,” able to record and 
interpret behavior accurately because of their status outside the experi- 
ence of the “subject.” These critical researchers doubt that good scholar- 
ship demands that power and authority rest exclusively in the investi- 
gator. 

In contrast to subject-object methodologies which focus on the 
control of the interview for standardization and the maintenance of the 
power of the researcher, Michler’ suggests maintaining the authority of 
the speaker as the essential element in research. He recommends that 
investigators shift their focus from the problems as interviewers to those 
of the respondent, that is, how the speaker is to be heard and understood. 
Some biographers and anthropologists suggest a change in name that 
respects the intersubjective roles of the partners in the narrative pro- 
cess. For example, Mbilinyi® advocates replacing the title “researcher” 
and the label “subject” in order to signal the change in power relations 
embedded in the “research narrative.” Instead, she suggests calling the 
speaker the “life historian” and the researcher “the interpreter” in order 
to more accurately reflect the collaborative, intersubjective nature of 
their work. 

Other narrative researchers have called for the visibility of the re- 
searcher and for mutual authority in the construction of the life writing. 
They have suggested a self aware, reflexive research model in which 
investigators explore their roles as interpreters, eliciting and shaping 
the narrative.® }° !! !2, 13,14 These researchers challenge the traditional 
practices of empirical researchers by acknowledging the storytelling 
function of human beings, both speakers and researchers. They recog- 
nize the cognitive style and methodology of attunement, suggesting that 
scholars should not extinguish relational modes but work to refine them, 
to bring about a self-reflective empirical view of the research process. 

How did our construction of Mary’s biography reflect these ethical 
considerations? The process entailed a difficult reconstruction of stan- 
dard forms of research so that shared authority could be maintained at 
each step of the process. Limits in conventional practice became clearer 
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with each new level of understanding of the dynamics of the research and 
writing. With the exploration of new forms, new analysis was both pos- 
sible and compelling. Each clarification of difference in our perceptions 
led to new content and to finding forms for new analysis; it was chal- 
lenging and exciting. 

The mode of intersubjectivity also challenged each participant to 
develop increased self-understanding, and greater awareness of sameness 
and difference in our acculturation. Our ways of understanding our- 
selves as 20th century women, scholars, and feminists were expanded as 
we faced the difficulties of developing new ways of framing what we were 
coming to know about women’s education. We began to look more 
critically at biographical writing and the tradition of relying on privi- 
leged sources. We explored some anthropological practices such as 
member checks, and used psychological literature and linguistics. 

Often, we worked from problems in interpretation and writing, 
struggling toward new alternatives that met our criteria of mutuality 
and authenticity. For example, Mary frequently remarked that portions 
of the narrative seemed confused and unclear. She expressed embarrass- 
ment at what she understood to be inarticulate descriptions and dis- 
jointed conclusions. Working together over time, we discovered that 
attention to this concern about her voice (which I had initially seen as 
vanity) was essential to the process. A method of analysis grew out of the 
perception of the discontinuity of the tone and meaning of her stories. We 
began to recognize two voices in the stories, each separate, but inter- 
twined. We came to see these voices as representing a more accurate 
rather than a disjointed view of Mary’s world. We came to believe that 
each voice represents an epistemology that Mary holds in her under- 
standing of herself and the world. 

We came to see these voices as representing a more accurate, rather 
than a distorted view of Mary’s story. Each voice represents an episte- 
mology that Mary holds in her understanding of herself and the world. 
One voice, which we came to understand as externally authorized know- 
ing, echoes claims made by respected sources in Mary’s life—her father, 
Sally (her caregiver), teachers, well-known theorists, and philosophers. 
This externally authorized knowing is exemplified in Mary’s speech, 
wisdom sayings, and references to academic authorities. Externally 
authorized knowing has some elements in common with Belenky’s 
concept of received knowledge, particularly her notion of the received 
knower’s use of “right-they” to identify authority in contrast to “right- 
we.”!5 Mary apparently learned as a child that staying in good stead with 
the judgments of powerful others meant being capable of knowing and 
claiming as one’s own their external standards of judgment. In this 
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realm, conflicts in knowing are settled by measuring the status of the 
external sources, not by recognizing an internal knowledge. 

The other voice apparent in Mary’s narratives was an internally 
authorized voice—a voice claiming personal knowledge and the right to 
construct it. This voice surfaced in interviews and conversations, collabo- 
rating or challenging the initial “fixed” narrative. Some elements of 
Belenky’s category of subjective knowledge, particularly the multiplist 
aspect that described in the narratives of advantaged women" are 
present in this voice. Mary’s internal voice was signaled in taped inter- 
views when she shifted her story-telling tone. Her statements in this 
alternative voice often claimed tentative personal knowing, perhaps a 
new reflection about a past event. 

Mary and I tracked and examined the differing voices through a 
procedure based on that of Brown e¢ al." and Tappan and Brown."* The 
procedure, called a listening guide, focuses on specific portions of the 
narrative and annotates them in order to see differences in voice and to 
examine the interaction of the differences. 

For example, a segment of the narrative was read and coded for the 
external voice, then read and coded again for the internal voice. The 
intent of each voice and the interaction of the voices were described in the 
context of the story line of the narrative and of the theme it represented 
in the larger story. As multiple portions of the narrative were read in this 
way, the voices became clearer and more easily examined. Within this 
self-knowledge, Mary began to trust her internal construction of her 
narratives more often, and she began to participate more fully in the 
shaping of the research beyond procedural boundaries. She was a co- 
researcher in the narrative mode which we were establishing through 
our mutual work. 

As the project progressed, Mary also became increasingly aware of 
the differences in our interpretations. We further explored these differ- 
ences through reflecting together on our varied life experiences and ways 
of constructing meaning. Mary’s self-knowledge and her reflective power 
exemplified Belenky’s notion of connected knowing."’ As Belenky states, 
“Connected knowers begin with an interest in other people’s lives, but 
gradually they shift the focus to other people’s ways of thinking”.”° The 
same may be true of autobiographical speakers and writers. 

My own form of connected knowing became clearer to me through 
this process. I wanted to avoid distorting Mary’s life story by uncon- 
sciously imposing my own values and perspectives on it. Thus, I began 
to critically examine my influence on the project and to explore the lens 
I used as a woman from a different culture and era. To record my percep- 
tions as a researcher, I kept a research journal tracing the development 
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of my own understandings about the narrative process and about the 
education of girls and women in the 20th century. I examined approxi- 
mately 35 hours of transcribed interviews to assess the role of questions 
and conversation in the shaping of the story. I made the commitment to 
make available all the research materials to Mary for clarification of 
information and for participation in interpretation and analysis. 

Initially, Mary’s life story was the collaborative work of two individu- 
als. Yet, as the project evolved, it became increasingly apparent that the 
audiences to whom we directed the work were also exerting considerable 
influence. These audiences, whom I call communities of scholars, include 
several societies to which I made presentations and in whose journals I 
published articles as well as the faculty and department directing the 
writing of my dissertation. Each community had its own scholarly 
discourse, and I had to speak to its language and values and to focus the 
project in particular ways for effective communication to occur. I did not 
make these reconstructions alone. Rather, a feminist assistant professor 
from another university, whom some might call a mentor or guide, 
helped me in this delicate process of defining my work within or in 
opposition to these communities. She speaks in the next section of the 
paper. 


The Ethics of a Mentoring Relationship: 
Lucy Speaks 


Three years ago I traveled from Chicago to Atlanta to present a paper 
at a history of education conference. After the session, Betty introduced 
herself and we sat down to chat. The current of our discussion swept us 
through the afternoon and over much of the weekend. I was astonished 
at the similarities in our lives. Both born in 1944 into large, extended 
southern Presbyterian families, we had moved frequently in childhood, 
and as adults had continued to develop our interests in international 
cultures, religion, and moral development. We had also followed similar 
paths into teaching and feminist lifewriting. Betty was a tenured asso- 
ciate professor at a local college near Atlanta, but she was also pursuing 
graduate study beyond her two master’s degrees. She explained that an 
American studies professor had suggested that she develop Mary’s 
biography into a full length book, but he had warned her that a disser- 
tation format might force her to bend the paper into a configuration so 
alien to her original vision that it would be seriously flawed. She needed 
to decide whether to terminate her graduate program in order to develop 
the biography into a book or transform the biography into a doctoral 
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dissertation, thereby earning a Ph.D. Both she and I were verbal proces- 
sors, eager to talk through concerns. We were relationally focused, wil- 
ling to establish connections and bridge our varied experiences. I sug- 
gested that she send me acopy of the paper and I would offer suggestions. 

Returning to Illinois on the plane, I felt that I had discovered a 
colleague. Betty’s discussion of intersubjectivity was exciting, and I 
eagerly anticipated reading the books and articles she recommended. 
Although I had completed a biographical dissertation on a 19th century 
woman college founder which had subsequently been published,”! I was 
unacquainted with the narrative methodology she was using; I wanted 
to continue to talk about it. 

Betty seemed to consider my expertise valuable to her as well. In 
addition to my academic publications, I had taught English composition 
and had published two children’s books, short stories, feature articles, 
and much religious curriculum. As an assistant professor teaching the 
history of education in a regional university, I had also served on several 
dissertation committees and had edited issues of scholarly journals. I felt 
confident that I could help Betty translate her interesting study into 
forms appealing to a dissertation committee or book publisher. Betty 
sent her manuscript, and I suggested that she use it to complete a dis- 
sertation. I argued that although she was tenured, she obviously loved 
research and would need a Ph.D. to qualify for a teaching position at a 
research university. After she completed the dissertation, she could then 
publish it in book form as I had done with my dissertation. 

Betty decided to pursue the dissertation, but over the ensuing 
months as she passed through various stages of negotiation, she fre- 
quently lamented her decision. Some members of her department were 
unacquainted with the narrative methodologies of feminist life writing; 
they had difficulty understanding what she was trying to do and why she 
wanted to do it. Her project simply did not fit the mainstream of edu- 
cational research as they knew it. 

I viewed Betty’s relationship with her professors in much the same 
way that she perceived her relationship with Mary—as intersubjective. 
Although the knowledge and power of a dissertation committee are often 
stressed in contrast to the student’s research inexperience and vulner- 
ability,”” 2° 4 I believe that a more ethical approach is to view them as 
intersubjective collaborators, each making unique contributions to the 
enterprise. The particular appeal of this approach is its sensitivity to and 
respect for the individuals involved. Each has needs, interests, and 
concerns. Rather than dominating the relationship, dispensing knowl- 
edge, and drawing from the “subject” a predetermined body of informa- 
tion,” the doctoral committee should devote considerable time and 
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attention to exploring the student’s vision of the project and their own 
hopes for the student and themselves. None of the members in an inter- 
subjective collaboration assumes to have ultimate “truth” or objective 
“knowing.” Rather, they explore together the purposes and research 
methodologies so that they all continue to develop depth of insight and 
knowledge as human beings.” 

As Betty’s friend and mentor, I was in a good position to assist her in 
three ways: to help her find ways to negotiate with her committee, to 
encourage her not to lose her original vision of the project, and to 
introduce her to a network of biographers. In each of these endeavors, 
ethics played a role. I assumed the goodwill of the committee members 
and often interpreted to Betty what I believed to be the reasoning behind 
their conflicted expectations. Following is an excerpt of a letter I wrote 
in July, 1992: 


I suppose your committee wants you to investigate the 1930s and 1940s 
because they want you to place the oral history within its historical 
context. To those without a taste for historical scholarship, that task 
may seem irksome. But looking at it in another way, it may deepen your 
understanding a bit and prevent you from misunderstanding some 
language or experience peculiar to those decades. I’m sure you are 
delighted to hear this from me, eh? Fortunately, I’m not in the country 
so you can’t throw an egg at me...Ah, well, so much from the historian’s 
corner.”” 


Even more important than my assistance was introducing Betty to 
a network of scholars, many of whom expressed enthusiasm for her work. 
I invited her to join me in several history of education symposia and as 
a panelist at a conference for educational biographers. I also invited her 
to submit an article for a journal issue I was editing on women in edu- 
cation. In each instance, positive feedback from other scholars gave her 
considerable encouragement. I also shared some of my writing with her, 
asking for responses to drafts and showing respect for her thinking. 

I believed that Betty could successfully navigate her way though the 
politics of doctoral committee work—if she thoroughly surveyed the 
relevant literature and wrote a convincing defense of her methodology. 
Most of all, as I repeatedly reminded her, she just had to be persistent. 
And she was. She sent draft after draft of her dissertation, each of which 
I read, offering encouragement and suggestions. Eventually, she con- 
vinced her committee that the study, which they still considered avant 
garde, met all their criteria for acceptable doctoral scholarship and she 
was granted a Ph.D. in the spring of 1993. 
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The Negotiated Text: 
Betty and Mary Speak 


Following is an excerpt from the dissertation. The narrative, which 
explores Mary’s early life at home and her understanding of it, weaves 
Betty’s commentary as biographer with Mary’s as interviewee. Each 
voice may appear to be discrete, but they are both the product of an 
intersubjective collaboration supported by relational trust and mutual 
inquiry: 

Mary’s young companions were carefully selected by her parents. She 

recalls that ‘cousins next door, and the daughter of an honest but poor 

carpenter who sold eggs’ were occasionally imported for her socializa- 
tion and happiness. Few adults came into the household, and those who 

did had prescribed roles. ‘Actually, I had very little exchange with older 


people. I was with them a lot, but children were seen and not heard in 
those times.’ 


In Mary’s abundant collection of family photographs she is typically 
pictured alone or with pets. These artifacts of Mary’s childhood confirm 
her memory of living in relative isolation within carefully monitored 
boundaries. Mary is sometimes posed with her mother; both appear to be 
performing for her father, who stands behind the camera documenting 
family motor trips or special events. At 12, Mary looks resigned, stands 
up straight or bends slightly to avoid too close an embrace. Her mother 
smiles convincingly. 

Mary recalls that her mother, whom we call “Ellen Taylor Winthrop” 
(the three names signify the importance that the family ascribed to its 
lineage) was present in the household but enmeshed in the adult world: 


...She was, however, just] sort of there, and she was fixing flowers, 
working in the garden, and doing—my mother wasn’t running around. 
She didn’t do committees or anything. But she just wasn’t as involved 
with me as Sally.... She was a very charming, gracious person. She was 
a very handsome woman, very aristocratic looking, very bright and 
quick on the uptake with repartee. She was very, very quick, and en- 
joyed amusing stories. She was fun and she laughed a lot.... My mother 
had a twinkle in her eye. 


My father couldn’t tell a funny story at all. It would be very heavy when 
he told it. But she could. And people loved her. She had lots of friends. 
She didn’t want to go places, but when she went she was the life of the 
party. And she loved to dance, and waltz, and all those things. She had 
been taught those things.... And she had little French and Italian naughty 
songs that she’d sing. She was very amusing, when she wanted to be. 
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She was the bright, lighted-hearted spirit, the childlike person. [But] 
she had a volatile temper. She’d lose her temper, and say things, and 
then she’d say, ‘I never said that at all.’ Then she’d hug you and kiss you. 
She was charming, and gay in the old-fashioned sense. 


Ellen Taylor Winthrop had been a charming child, a “belle” in her pater- 
nal home, yet she frequently seemed ill at ease with her role as an adult 
hostess. The Taylor family had been prominent in the state since its 
founding but had lost wealth and status over the generations. Conse- 
quently, Ellen was somewhat anxious about social appearances. 

She worked on Mary to show her daughter in the best light, “You take 
off your glasses so Mrs. So-and-so can see what you look like.” (Mary had 
worn glasses since age four.) All decisions regarding presentation of the 
self, routine, activity, and dress were made by adults on Mary’s behalf. 


I was always horribly teased for being different from the others. So what 
I wore was not at all representative (of popular children’s clothing at 
that time). In fact, my father being in his late thirties when I was born, 
and my mother, thirty-five, they dressed and raised me as their friends’ 
children had been raised. (They were ten or twelve years older.) I wore 
high top, lace-up shoes, because my father thought that was good for my 
ankles, and knee socks. And that was not the day when knee socks were 
popular. Bobby socks were popular. And saddle shoes. And I wore these 
light little smock dresses with little bloomers to match that had been 
specially made by the Sisters of Charity. Crepe de Chine dresses. ‘Til 
about the fourth grade, I dressed like that. Then my father allowed me 
to wear low shoes, brown, sturdy Oxfords, with knee stockings. 


Mary’s daughterly role required dutiful obedience. “It didn’t really 
matter what I wanted. I didn’t even voice it.” Unlike Mary, her Mother 
had been somewhat indulged: 


Mother was the youngest of six, and she had been babied. And when my 
father married her he continued to baby her. She was a treasure to him, 
or at least this is the way it appeared to me. 


He put her on a pedestal, and he would say that women suffered so, and 
the pains and perils of childbirth, all for man’s pleasure, this kind of 
thing. I mean...he gave it lip service, I suppose you’d say, to the fact that 
women were noble creatures. But they were delicate creatures, and not 
strong or educated enough to know how to tend to worldly matters. So 
men had to look out for them and take care of them... 


So in a sense, he encouraged my mother to be dependent, and not 
responsible for financial things.... He liked taking care of people...and 
he liked having them dependent on him. And my guess is that it was he 
who wanted a child.” 
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Conclusion 


The results of the collaborations described above came from listening 
which focused not only on stories, but on voice, repetitions, omissions, 
conflicts, and contradictions. Together, Mary and Betty pieced together 
the themes of Mary’s life and looked at the implications of the selected 
stories and examples. In the sharing of these thoughts, they began again 
to talk and listen in a continuous flow of narrative research. 

Attempting to understand and describe this mutually constructed 
biography has led all three collaborators to explore more fully narrative 
research methods. As they refined the theory behind the work, the 
richness of it became more clearly articulated and easily shared, yet the 
essence remained the same—the recognition of the respectful, mutual 
learning from one another and together. Relational knowingis at the root 
of the process, bringing multiple voices into focus as women speak within 
similarities and across differences. 
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